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Only GRACE (Cruises visit Mouco, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Panama, (Colombia, Havana and Now York 
and offer shore trips 


Three superb new "Santa" ships offer unduplicated luxuries in a cruise of Old World fascination through 
the romantic Spanish Americas to Havana and New York. Exceptional speed permits only the 
magnificent Grace sister ships, ‘Santa Rosa," "Santa Paula’ and "Santa Elena," to sail this exclusive 
Route of Romance, reaching New York in only eighteen days. 
Fortnightly With restrained good taste, the “Santas,'' newest and fastest ships between California and New York, 
Saili embody luxurious features never before found in an American liner. All outside rooms, mechanically 
aings. ventilated, each with private fresh water bath and telephone . . . built-in tile swimming pool of unusual 
size (20 ft. by 35 ft.) . . . a charming Georgian living room offering comfort and relaxation before a homelike fireplace. 
The dining room, exactly amidship, with tall casement windows, offering cooling breezes and an unobstructed view of 
tropical seas, is over two decks in height. A roll back dome ceiling opens to the sky. The Club, with every sophisticated 
appointment of a smart night club, has a dance floor which does not follow the contour of the deck. 


Pre-release movies, fully equipped gymnasium, sports deck, library, novelty shop, barber shop and Dorothy Gray 
Beauty Salon combine to ae the "Santa" Route of Romance a cruise of tropical luxury. 


Consult your travel agent or address 


pin GRACE LINE — 


10 Hanover Square 2 Pine Street, San Francisco 525 W. éth Street 
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A PLEDGE 


HE JESSE MOORE HUNT CO., LTD., was first established in 1857, and 
since prohibition has passed, we are re-establishing all our well-known brands, 
as they were prior to prohibition. Our motto now, as since 18577, is continuity of 
QUALITY and SERVICE which will be absolutely maintained. 

The best American and Imported whiskies are supplied, all under our own proprietary 
labels. The trade is giving our brands a very good reception and our clientele is 
increasing daily. 

With continuous increasing sales, and with the continued public support, we confidently 
expect to be once more one of the leading liquor houses on the Pacific Coast, featuring 
our old previously established brands in which our dealers and the public can have 
complete confidence and the fullest satisfaction. 

In order that you may be convinced of the merits of our merchandise, we urge you 
to try out one of our brands. We feel positive once tried, you will be a continued 
user of our whiskies. 

With best wishes and assuring you our continued support of the industry for the good 
of all concerned. . 

If your dealer does not supply you—write us and we will! 


Respectfully, 
JESSE MOORE HUNT CoO., LTD. 


Henry WEeEIss. 
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CRATER LAKE, the beautiful, the enchantress— 
one of the lovely jewels that attract thousands of 
visitors to the Pacific Coast. Reaching the crest 
of its crater-like border, one stands in utter amaze- 
ment—speechless—as its exquisite loveliness sud- 
denly surges into view. Its island—like a ship that is 
eternally anchored—stands guard over its placid, 
blue waters, unplumbed by man and over it all 
there hovers the spirit of mystery that holds one 
breathless. Unexhaustible is the charm of its color, 
unforgettable the picturesqueness of its setting. 
Its magic somehow makes credible the countless 
legends that date back long before the white man 
came and ... will linger mayhap until time shall 
be no more. 
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In this story Baradon Bogart brings to intimate 
view the luscious atmosphere and vibrant ro- 
mance of tropic climes. Yes—and intrigue, too 
—which proves that human nature is human 
nature, where’er you find it. 


moonlight, in the scent of the flowers and the plaint of 

steel guitars. Stars were winking when the trade 
winds rustled the tall coco-palms. It was a night for 
romance and dreams, and yet . . . Natalia regarded her 
companion soberly. 

“You have all the earmarks of a married man, Blacky 
Talbot,” she declared. “So sit up and be a good boy. I'll 
be in enough trouble as it is, what with going to dinner 
with you, and dances, and what not.” 

Blacky kissed her fiercely. “You're wonderful,” he 
repeated for the dozenth time, “and I’m mad about you! 
I don’t see why in the devil I couldn't have met you a 
year ago, before . . . it was too late.” 

Talya pushed him away triumphantly. “I told you 
so,” she exclaimed, “all the earmarks! Only I wish Id 
known it sooner. I don’t go in for this wandering husband 
stuff. And that crowd of people blundering in on us 
at dinner tonight . . . No,” she said with finality, “I don’t 
so in for married men. And if you're really married, 
Blacky, then I’m through.” 

Blacky Talbot sat up a minute, and surveyed the beach 
and the restless ‘waves. A big yellow moon hung over 
Diamond Head, and the air was soft and warm. He 
turned to her savagely: “Good Gad, Tally! do you think 
I'm made of iron . . .? And anyway, what difference . . .” 

But she held him off. “That married business goes, 
Blacky. I mean it. If your wife...” 

He turned away. “How do vou know I have one?” 

“I don’t,” she declared. “You've certainly kept her 
in the background the last week, but you're not denying 
it now.” 

“And if I have?” he flung at her. 
whether I’m in love with her or not? It wouldn't be the 
first marriage to go on the rocks.” He dug his fingers 
moodily through his hair and glared up unseeing at the 
coco-fronds over his head. “God knows we all make mis- 
takes,” he said bitterly. 

Talya sat up. This had gone far enough. He had been 
a cad not to tell her. To lie about it. “Listen, Blacky,” 
she said in annoyance, “this is about all I can take. That 
breaking up of the home stuff is out. You know that you 
don’t mean anything in my life and never will—oh you 
know how I mean. And you .. . well, go back to your wife 
where you belong. You're giving her a rotten deal. I 
don’t know who she is, but she can’t be such a bad sport to 
put up with you. Thank your stars you aren't married 
to somebody like that blond woman we saw tonight. 
Then you would have something to complain about!” 

“What blond woman?” he asked moodily. 

“The one with the doll face and Southern drawl. In 
that bunch of people that burst in on us at dinner. You 
know, she was six sheets to the wind, and they dragged 
her back.” 

“What's the matter with her?” 

“Matter?” Talya’s lip curled. Matter? Matter with 
Florabel Greer? She looked at him unbelievingly. “Noth- 
ing’s the matter with her . . . only she’s one of the most 
notorious women in the Navy. . . our end of the Navy, 
at least.” 

“Yeah?” Blacky’s interest sharpened. 

Tally shrugged disdainfully. “Everybody knows Flora- 


bel! She's been married three or four times, and she uses 


I WAS one of those nights when magic flowed in the 


“How do vou know 
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each one to boost herself a little higher. She's out after 
money . . . but when she gets it she runs through it like 
water.” 

“How do you know so much about her?” 

Tally sifted some fine white sand through her fingers. 
“I used to know someone . . . once, in the Navy.” How 
hard it was to be casual about it! “I knew lots of people 
in Pedro and along the coast. And everybody knew 
about Florabel. She has a reputation that reaches to China 
and back, and across the country to the East coast. I 
don’t know what she’s doing here . . . except chasing 
Nichols the “Sugar King’.” 

Blacky was silent. “My God!” he said at last. 

Tally stood up and shook the sand out of her shoes. 
“Here, help me with this steamer rug. Please move. . 
I'll have to be getting under way. Have to meet Chick 
Bartlett at ten for the dance...” 

“Tally, tomorrow night—” 

“No, and not any night, ever. And I don’t think it 
was very square of you . . . Don’t ever bother to ask me 
to go out places again, because I won't.” 

He followed her sullenly along the seawall to her cottage 
at the “Halekulani.” 

“Here’s your rug, Tally, I...” Suddenly he crushed 
her ruthlessly in his arms. “I'll be around to see you 
tomorrow . . . married or not married! Good night!” He 
tramped off vehemently. 

“Where are you going?” she demanded. 

5 “Over to get drunk! There isn’t much else for me to 
io!” 

“Oh Blacky, please!” 

“Oh, it’s okay. I’m old enough! Dammit, what dif- 
ference does it make?” 

Talya sighed. What was the use? “Good night, 
Blacky. You’ve worn me out for Chick, now.” 

He turned back. “I could spend the rest of my life 
wearing you out . . .” be began hotly, but she slipped in 
and shut the door in his face. 

“Hello, hello!” cried a cheerful feminine voice from the 
bed. “Enter the Queen of Hearts! Who was that you 
had out there all steamed up?” 

Tally grinned and eyed the pillows piled on the bed. 
“What's the matter? Lose all your skin on the courts? 
You old champion! You must be down to your bones. . .” 

“Come on,” Noddy cut in eagerly, “skip the game. Who 
was the stevedore outside my window with a voice like a 
foghorn on a rainy night?” 

Talya’s grin widened. “That was Blacky Talbot.” Then 
she sobered. “Darn it, Noddy...” 

“Yeah. I know. He’s nuts about you all right. Save 
your breath. I've got ears. When they turn base on 
you, and honk about wishing they could spend their lives 
wearing you down, then it’s time to haul in the sails and 
throw out the anchor. When's the wedding date?” 

Tally selected a wine-colored evening gown from her 
assortment and began changing. “Noddy,” she said slowly, 
“there’s always something wrong with everybody. He’s 
married.” 

“Married?” Noddy stared. “Are you sure?” 

Tally nodded. “He always lied about it . . . that is, 
well, you know . . . until tonight. And even now he 
wouldn’t admit it ... quite... but . . . Say, do you know 
anything about him?” 

Noddy lit a cigarette slowly. 


“Nope. Never heard of 
him except from you—and I don’t see much of you these 


days. Ive heard of a Blacky MacMillan. Were you 
dancing with him last night at the ‘Moana’? This Talbot 
creature?” 


To.” 
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“Well, gee, I don’t know . . . But if he’s the guy I saw 
you with out by that bougainvillea bush, that wasn't 
Blacky Talbot.* That was this Blacky MacMillan. He's a 
fellow in the importing business here. And he’s married 
... and how!” 

“Are you sure, Noddy?” she asked sharply. 

“Well sure I’m sure. He was pointed out to me.” 

Tally sighed gustily. “Well, that cooks his goose! I'll 
never go out with him again! What a mess,” she said. 
“But why all the mystery—Talbot—MacMillan?” 

Noddy shrugged. “Well, what’s wrong with being 
Blacky MacMillan?—Or Blacky Talbot, for a change? It’s 
the same old story. He looked at you and fell, and he 
didn’t want you to know he was married—you're always 
broadcasting your objections to married men. Of course 
it didn’t get him anywhere. He didn’t even get to first 
base with you anway. But you can’t blame him for trying. 
And boy! is he married? Whooey, what a dame!” 

Talya sat down on the edge of the bed. “But gee, 
Noddy, this is awful! I told him tonight it wasn’t any 
good for me to be running around with him . . . if he’s 
married. People are going to talk!” 

“You're telling me!” 

Tally shook her head. “That settles Blacky. And thank 
the Lord I found out. ‘And so saying, she drew to a close 
another chapter in her life.”. .. Well . . .” she got up and 
went to the dressing table. “This isn’t dressing for the 
dance. And there’s nothing wrong with Chick.” She 
picked up the mirror and started industriously on her 
eyelashes. “What's Blacky’s wife like, did you ever see 
her?” 

“Blacky’s wife?” Noddy grimaced. “Wait till you 
see her! The face in the old village choir—only a little 
shop-worn. One of those bewildered popeyed pans that 
play the devil with fellows brought up to be polite— 
especially when she starts the ‘big strong man’ stuff!” 

Talya stared at her. “Go on,” she urged. 

Noddy shrugged. “Well, of course, they all fall on 
their ears to play with her, bring her dolls and take her 
places, and . . . oh nertz! on top of it all she has one of 
those wheedling Southern drawls!” 

“A Southern drawl . . .?” The mirror slipped from 
Tally’s excited fingers. A Southern drawl. A baby face. 
Who else but? “Noddy!” she cried, “Oh don’t you see? 
That's Florabel! Florabel Greer! She’s his wife! No wonder 
—‘. poor Blacky . . .!” 

Noddy grinned slowly in enlightenment. “Yeah? So 
that’s the score! Florabel! Good ol’ Florabel! So she’s 
the ball and chain! Well, !ma...! Say, I’ve heard 
pul-enty about her! No wonder Blacky—” 

Tally clutched her arm excitedly. “Noddy, I’m sunk! 
Don’t you see? Florabel is Blacky’s wife. Don’t you see 
what that means? She saw us tonight at dinner—she'll 
have it all over Honolulu by morning. Maybe she'll use 
it for an excuse to get a divorce from Blacky. So she can 
grab off Nichols the ‘Sugar King’. And that'll get me 
mixed up in the mess! Oh my God,” she groaned, “you 
don’t know what it means if she goes on the warpath!” 

Noddy’s grin sickened. “Yeah. I can imagine. Of 
all the people in this cock-eyed world to have to be his 
wife! Gee, kid, you sure have my symphony. You better 
get yourself a couple of steel corselets, and some gilt paint 
for your reputation. You'll need it when she gets through.” 

“But Noddy, of all people—! Why did I have to get 
mixed up with her? Why, she’s famous for doing things 
like this!” 

Noddy nodded slowly. “Yeah, I know. And if she 
does turn on the fireworks—mammy! you haven't got a 


chance!” 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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The dusk deepened .... 


Salmon-fishing off the Oregon Coast, dope- 
smuggling, Coast-Guard officers and the inevit- 
able hero and heroine—these are the ingredients 
in this fascinating tale by Edmond Du Perrier. 


shoulders. With utter lack of enthusiasm he forked 

the frozen Chinook salmon from the iced hold of 
his gasoline troller the “Shark”, into the weighing box at 
the Oceanic Canning Company dock. 

He deftly pitched out the last fish, clambered to the 
dock and approached the slim man peering at the notches 
on the scale. 

““How’s she run, Dave?” he asked. 

“Thirty-eight hundred, Curt . . . nice catch.” 

“Yuh, a swell catch if I got any money for it. What's 
the price today? A cent?” 

“A cent she is, Curt. And maybe we'll have to store 
these.” 

Curt Johnson shook his head wearily. “A cent a pound! 
Thirty-eight dollars! And fifty per cent of those fish are 
prime splitters. Five days on the water! Gas! ... Oil! .... 
Wear and tear! . . . Slim’s wages! . . . All for thirty-eight 
dollars! I must love fishing, that’s all I've got to say!” 
He leaned against the scales and fashioned a cigarette with 
tobacco and brown paper. He lit it solemnly. 

Dave shrugged his shoulders. “It’s tough.” 

“Tough’s no name for it; cost me fifty dollars to make 
the trip. Give me a slip on that. I've got to pay Slim. 
Where did he say he was going?” 

The weigher coughed. “Said he was going over to Hi 
Jensen's store.” He wrote out a slip of paper and handed 
it over. 

“Tl move her a little later. Nobody else coming in, is 
there?” 


LD testces Wit ues bowed Curt Johnson's broad 
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“Nobody else went out.” 

“No. They were too smart. Well, see you some more.” 

Curt crossed the dock, walked through the empty can- 
nery shed to the office, where a meticulous old man silently 
counted him out thirty-eight dollars in worn bills, and 
headed for Bandon’s Main Street. 

People said that Curt Johnson was “steady.” That 
steadiness, coupled with the trust of his fellow men, had 
netted him two things in the past five years. The “Shark”, 
and a little house on the bluff overlooking the town. That 
is, with the exception of the final payments owing on 
both boat and house. 

He had battled hard to win these things—now he felt 
the impending possibility of losing them. To work five 
years and lose—he slowly shook his head at the thought. 

He turned the corner to the main street and saw a smart 
roadster heading toward him. It came toa stop beside him. 

“Hi, Curt,” from the man and girl in the roadster. 

“Hello, Rick. Hello, Storm.” 

Storm Addison smiled at him. It upset him, as her 
smile had always done in the past five years. 

She was truly named. She had been born during a 
violent storm off the Aleutian Islands. A storm that had 
cost, ere it had blown out, the lives of her father and 
mother. That strange birthing characterized her whole 
existence. The currents of life within her were like the 
rip-tides boiling on the rocky coast. “She's a wild one,” 
people said, and shook their heads. 

““How’s business,” Rick Hamilton asked. He was sleek, 
debonair—like his expensive car, and his powerfully- 
motored cabin cruiser. 

“Terrible,” Curt admitted. “Cent a pound for salmon. 
I’m losing money every time I go out.” 

“That’s no business,” Rick answered with sardonic 
amusement. “Why don’t you put that boat to some good 
use? Come around and see me sometime. I'll tell you 
how to make some money. It means you've got to take a 
chance, though. It’s the guy who takes a chance that 
makes the dough these days.” 

“Maybe you're right,” Curt agreed. “But I'll stick to 
salmon-fishing.” He turned to Storm. “Still going to 
climb the ‘Head’ with me tomorrow?” 

“But you promised to go to Eugene with me tomorrow,” 
Rick cut in. 

“Oh, yes—that’s right. You won't mind, will you, 
Curt. Rick and I are going places.” 

Curt shrugged his shoulders as the car rolled away and 
then walked on to the hardware store. 

He found Slim, a slivery, skinny youngster, talking to 
Hi Jensen. He gave him a ten-dollar bill and said, “I’m 
going out again Thursday, Slim.” 

The kid reddened and mumbled. “I ain't goin’, Curt. 
: got me a job here with Hi. There ain't nothin’ in 

shin’.” 
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“Okay, That’s your business.” He turned and walked 
from the store. 

“Sure breaking against me,” he said to himself. “Even 
the kid quitting—and he was the best I ever had. I can’t 
ask Storm to marry me-—being broke the way Iam. And 
maybe she’s going to be taken in by that Rick fellow. 
Anybody in the world would be better than that bird. I 
know what he is—and I can’t tell her.” 

Worry gripped him. With money he could maybe help 
her over the wild years. Without it—? 

“To get it I guess I've got to take a chance,” he mut- 
tered. “But I'll take it in my own way.” 


weeks that followed. From deep water and shallow 
he caught specimens of every type of sea life procurable 
off the Oregon coast. There were long wolf eels or wolf 
fish, with monkey-like heads and wide mouths filled with 
vicious teeth. Fish sharks, little herring, sea trout, every 
variety of salmon, rock- sea- and black-bass, halibut, flound- 
ers, progies— 

The Coast-Guard cutter, with its crew of silent, sea- 
tanned men, often stopped alongside the “Shark” ‘or » 
gam. They spoke to him in guarded tones, and then went 
on their way. Occasionally too, the sleek high-powered 
“Kestrel”, Rick Hamilton's cabin cruiser, would roar by 

The blue waters, the sunny skies and fleecy clouds of 
summer gave way to the green-gray seas, bleak skies and 
the threatening black-browed clouds of autumn— 

It was on such a day—the seas whipped to whitecaps at 
the crests and blanketed here and there with banks of fog 

that Curt Johnson set out once more on his unusual 
quest. 

Men were working on Rick Hamilton's craft as his 
His eyes 


-» pee a cargoes filled the “Shark’s” hold in the 


deep-lunged troller chugged by the wharves. 
narrowed as he consulted a shipping list laying on his 


small chart table. At Cape Blanco light he passed the 
Coast-Guard cutter and exchanged salutes with an officer 
leaning on the rail. 

By noon he was circling a deep net at a point offshore 
that he knew as well as the location of his own house. He 
drew in the net with long, powerful swoops. 

“Got him!” he shouted, as the net drew ‘aut, protesting 
under the weight of its victim. An onlooker would have 
had cause to wonder at Curt’s pleasure; it was a hideous, 
writhing eight-armed squid. 

This task disposed of, he was stowing the net when the 
hum of motors made him lift his head. Cutting the 
sullen waters, throwing great waves of spray on either side 
of its knife-like prow, came the “Kestrel”. 

It bore down on him, hove to, and rocked gently on the 
waves a few yards away. A look of surprise filled Curt’s 
eyes. 

Standing at the rail with Rick was Storm Addison. 
She was dressed in sea clothes which added to her turbulent 
beauty. 

“Hey, Curt,” Rick shouted. 
come aboard.” 

The two vessels breasted together. Two hard-looking 
young men of Hamilton’s crew wielded boat-hooks, hold- 
ing the “Shark” below the “Kestrel’s” rail as Hamilton and 
the girl leaped to the troller’s deck. 

The eyes of the two men met in unspoken hostility. 
Curt, imprinted by the sea, towered over the visitor. 
“Well?” he demanded. 

“What are you doing out here?” 

“It’s a free ocean.” 

“I want to know,” Rick went on, angrily. “This fish- 
ing idea of yours is a stall—you'’re hangin’ around for a 
cut, I know. What's the idea?” 


“Haul over—we want to 
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“It’s a good place for fishing,” Curt replied, dangzrously 

uiet. 

“Yeh? Well, let me tell you something. I bought up 
the two contracts you've got—on your boat and house. 
You be away from here at sundown—or I’m goin’ to col- 
lect—and I know you're flat.” 

Curt’s eyes hardened with contempt. 

“Rick,” he said slowly. “I know what you are. I am 
going to take your orders when the Pacific Ocean goes 
dry, and not before.” 

He whirled on the girl, who had been listening, eyes 
wide with interest. “And you're staying here, Storm.” 

“Since when, Curt Johnson, have you been telling me 
when and what and how?” 

“Since right now,” Curt snapped. “Do you know 
what this man is?” 

“T think I do!” 

“You know how he makes his money?” 

“Te." 

“And you still want to go with him?” 

“I’m with him now, am I not?” 

Curt saw the flaring temper sear the girl’s features, 
rising in a tumultuous gale. She spoke with explosive 
passion. 

“You're a damned old woman, Curt. 
No wonder you'll never get anywhere. 
chance. Always spoil everybody’s fun. 

“You're staying here, nevertheless.” 

He heard Rick give an order in flat, harsh tones; he 
felt the boats pull together again. He reached out and 
grasped Storm's arm. 

Suddenly the world went black. He felt himself flung 
backwards, reeling. He heard the increased tempo of the 
“Kestrel’s” motors. His head cleared, he saw the “Kestrel” 
moving rapidly away. 

“The little fool,” he muttered. 
She can’t know!” 


HE dusk deepened. He could barely see the smoke 
of a distant steamer. He rested, smoking on the fore- 
peak. Trouble filled his eyes. 

Suddenly, with the swift vagary of the sea, the fog 
enveloped him. He started his motor, began to chug 
slowly south, parallel with the invisible shore. Once he 
thought he heard the deep rumble of motors. Once— 
twice—something like heavy shots. His brows narrowed. 

Darkness came. All his lights including a powerful 
searchlight, were turned on. They sank into the fog 
eerily. After traveling thirty minutes south he turned 
and came north, bucking cross winds and heavy seas; 
soon he ran into a belt free from fog. His far reaching 
searchlight raked the water. It picked up something 
that made him jam on full throttle. 

Not far distant, her head sinking deep with every sea, 
waves washing over her rails, was the “Kestrel.” He saw 
her crew desperately trying to launch a boat 

“Ohoy, ‘Kestrel’! 

“Hi. It’s Curt.” He heard Rick’s voice raised in tri- 
umphant relief. He heard him address the crew. “All 
right .. . It'll go along . . . A break.” Then to Curt 
again. “Lend a hand. She’s about gone.” 

Delicate work, with the “Kestrel” about gone, but he 
got the “Shark” to the other's rail. As the crew jumped 
aboard bringing loads of dunnage with them, the “Kestrel” 
lurched. But everybody was safe aboard the troller. 

Curt eyed Storm. Her eyes were wide, filled with ex- 
citement. 

“Glad it was you, Curt,” Rick said. “It'd been a long 
row ashore. Thanks. Forget what I said this morning.” 

(Please turn to page 16) 
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This is the third and last of a current series of 
articles by Mr. Townsend on Far Eastern problems 


HINA, Japan and Russia are all at last on fairly 
cordial terms with one another. That is the fact 
of most importance in the Far East now. 

In February of this year the Soviet Union finally con- 
cluded arrangements for selling the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way to Japanese interests. The transfer terminated a 
vexatious issue persisting since Japanese troops occupied 
Manchuria in September of 1931. 

In May of 1933 the Chinese and Japanese came to 
terms. The pact signed by the two brought an end to 
conflict which had lasted 20 months and which resulted 
from Japan’s expansion in Manchuria. 

In December of 1932 the Chinese and Russians came 
to terms. They had been at outs following a dispute over 
the Chinese Eastern Railway—the same causing friction 
between Japan and Russia. There had been trouble, too, 
because of a Soviet seizure of nominally Chinese territory 
in Mongolia. 

There are background particulars leading up to this 
finally tranquil state of things that are worth reviewing. 
They show trends which assist us in measuring the pros- 
pects ahead and in appraising the most prudent role for 
the United States. 

It may be explained that preceding Japan’s seizure of 
Manchuria, the Soviets had grabbed an even larger chunk 
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TENSION 


By Ralph Townsend 


of what was theoretically Chinese soil. The difference 
was that the Russians grabbed theirs to save the inhabitants 
from capitalistic exploitation, so the business was wholly 
altruistic. Also, the piece that Russians took was well 
inland, off the beaten path of foreign journalists, and 
rather risky territory to venture into in search of horror 
headlines. In addition, editorial sentiment in America 
was swinging more and more pro-Russian and more and 
more anti- Japanese. 

So the Soviet occupation gained nothing like the atten 
tion devoted here to the same action on the part of the 
Japanese, though the territory taken over was larger, and 
was for international diplomatic reckoning almost equally 
important. Backed by Soviet troops, Mongolians “seceded” 
from China and set up what they called an independent 
government. Backed by Japanese troops, Manchurians 
“seceded” from China likewise. Russia is the only nation 
that has thus far recognized the new Outer Mongolia and 
Japan is the only nation that has thus far recognized the 
new Manchuria, renamed Manchukuo. 

As an index of the power of pro-Russian sentiment in 
press circles in the United States through recent years, and 
also as an index of the power of anti-Japanese sentiment 
in the same quarter, we may remark the difference in re- 
actions to identical procedures on the part of Russia and 
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Japan. Today not one American newspaper reader in a 
hundred knows of the Russian grab of Outer Mongolia, 
whose capital, Urga, was renamed Olan Bator Khota— 
“City of the Red Hero”—after the country became a 
Socialistic Soviet Republic. 

Another circumstance is worth mentioning here. This 
is that the Soviet Union consented to sell the Chinese East- 
ern Railway to the Japanese only after negotiations by 
Moscow for an American loan failed. In the months pre- 
ceding the sale, every time prospects brightened for Mos- 
cow in trying to get a loan from us, Moscow assumed a 
more belligerent attitude toward Japan. Every time pros- 
pects for the loan waned, Moscow became more concilia- 
tory. This means that Russia was ready to become pro- 
vocative toward Japan, even to inviting conflict, perhaps, 
provided America would put up money on the Russian 
side to start the fighting. While news readers were be- 
ing treated to all sorts of headlined extravaganzas about 
the tension between Japan and Russia along the Man- 
chukuan frontier, the key to the whole business was right 
here at home, in Washington. In the light of Washing- 
ton’s past record of eagerness to dive headlong into any 
obvious trap, how we escaped this one remains a mystery 
and a miracle. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway was not worth much 
intrinsically. But as a diplomatic pawn it was worth a 
good deal. It is a short-cut terminal of the Trans-Siberian, 
traversing Manchuria from west to east. By a treatv with 
China it was operated under Russian auspices. When 
Manchuria came under Japanese control the line was 
embarrassing to Japan, its Soviet employees naturally pro- 
viding a shield for unwelcome plans Moscow might wish to 
hatch in opposition territory. The rolling stock of the 
railway was in woeful disrepair, and long continued bandit 
attacks had rendered maintenance of service a losing propo- 
sition. The Soviet Union could have no practical need of 
the line, being unable to protect it in foreign territory, 
and facing the probability that while it remained in Soviet 
ownership the Japanese would not strain themselves to 
prevent further bandit attacks. Moscow was divided be- 
tween an urgent need of cash and a wish to keep the sale 
of the line a dangling issue to worry the Japanese. As 
related, Moscow sold as soon as American money and 
American diplomatic. backing against Japan failed. Per- 
sons who had the good fortune to hear George Sokolsky on 
his recent tour were treated to an explanation of this 
aspect in much greater detail. 

Here another item of significance intrudes. No sooner 
was the proposed loan to Russia by us called off early this 
year that certain elements in this country started renewed 
pressure on Washington to effect a loan for China. The 
exact source of this pressure was not made clear in such 
news as was available. It is not the purpose of our remarks 
here to cast any hints. 

Fortunately the loan to China has not yet been made, 
at least no news of such has become public, and despite 
all the clamping down and what not in our government 
now, it is not easy to lend large sums officially without 
public knowledge. 

If a loan to China were made, it might not be as im- 
mediately provocative of trouble as a loan to Russia. But 
it would stir up trouble of some sort, exactly as every 
loan to China in the past, by any power or group of 
powers, has stirred up trouble. China is full of rival 
factions. Loans to those momentarily in authority are 
made the occasion of renewed anti-foreignism by those in 
rivalry for power. The outs shout that the ins are selling 
out the nation to the foreign devils. Sometimes the very 
regime eagerly soliciting foreign cash, after it gets it, 
makes a double-handed deal to win the support of the 
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anti-foreign element and points to the loan as evidence 
that aliens are trying to get a financial stranglehold on the 
country. This tack is not confined to China—it is some- 
what characteristic of rickety governments in many parts 
of the world. But it is particularly conspicuous in China, 
where dislike of foreigners is always a good rallying ticket 
in military politics. Immemorially Chinese leaders have 
pursued the dual role of getting what they could from 
foreign governments or foreign firms, promising all sorts of 
friendly concessions, while at the same time campaigning 
among their own people to win followers by promises to 
confiscate the wealth of the foreign devils. 

Furthermore, when a regime changes in China, an oc- 
currence not infrequent, the newcomers commonly resent 
making any recognition of obligations contracted by pre- 
decessors. The only loans to China providing any reason- 
able assurance of repayment are those carrying an agree- 
ment for foreign supervision of some revenue, such as 
the present foreign supervision of the salt tax collection. 
This arrangement, however, is mischievous. Average 
Chinese know nothing of the loan details, and see merely 
a swarm of foreigners taking a toll from them in taxes. 
The possibilities in the spectacle, for ambitious schemers 
ready to whoop up an anti-foreign drive, are obvious. In 
actual practice they are abundantly acted upon, and a 
considerable amount of American property and a good 
many American lives have been lost in consequence. 

We may believe that money lent without some sort of 
tax supervision would not be repaid. Persons who like to 
think of foreign loans sentimentally—as good will ges- 
tures and so on—might well read the repudiation pub- 
licity loosed by the present Chiang Kai-chek Nationalist 
Government shortly after it came into power in 1927. 
Their presumption in seeking another foreign loan in the 
face of its past record of anti-foreign outrages—with many 
Americans killed and injured by order of its higher ofh- 
cers at Nanking and elsewhere a few years ago—merely 
shows the extent to which any group of overseas politicians 
can trade upon the short memory and the gullibility of 
the American public. 

There is no good reason why every Oriental nation 
should not float its own loans at home. Under present 
conditions it is impossible to lend money anywhere there 
without stirring hostility in some quarter. Not a dollar 
can be lent west of Honolulu but it will breed somewhere 
antagonism and hatred that will cost a hundred to repair. 

In China every large city is alive with Chinese capital- 
ists of great wealth. The catch is that they don’t relish 
buying the bonds of their own government, and in the 
face of that distrust there is no sound reason in our doing 
so. A few American firms might benefit temporarily from 
a commodities-credit loan. But the default would in the 
end be made up by average American taxpayers, and 
that is hardly a fair proposition. 

Bad as the financial aspects of a loan to China are, the 
diplomatic aspects are worse. Japanese think Russian 
sympathizers are behind the move, the aim being to prop 
up anti-Japanese or potentially anti-Japanese forces in 
China if not in Russia. Americans who know contempo- 
rary Washington are unwilling to say the Japanese are all 
wrong in this suspicion. Washington's expensive hotels 
are today full of friends of the Soviet Union busy making 
themselves congenial to congressmen and cabinet members. 
In any event, a China loan at this time would seriously 
affront Japan. It is not directly any business of Japan's 
where American money is lent. But it is directly the 
business of the average American where his share of the 
public revenue goes. If it goes into a worthless foreign 
debt he loses and if it goes to generate factional or inter- 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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Western Industries 


FINANCE IN THE GREAT DAYS OF 


COMSTOCK 


By Zoe A. Battu 


the Comstock Lode period, has been in his grave 

these sixty years. Looking back over the inter- 
vening years, one perceives that the man was but a passing 
incident in a larger canvas. This canvas is of epochal 
proportions. A goodly number of the men and women 
who appear upon it have long been identified with the 
national and international scene. The legends that have 
grown up about them provide the country with some of its 
choicest reading. The canvas is still in process of paint- 
ing. The after-glow of the great days of the Comstock 
has not yet faded, and every now and again our public 
prints carry entrancing tales that have their origin in the 
lode and San Francisco of the 1860s and ”70s. 

Had William Ralston lived out his life to its natural end, 
his memory and reputation might now be obscure and 
vague. He might occupy a minor spot in that larger 
canvas and be recalled, if at all, as a man who died slowly 
and miserably of that most terrible of all diseases—frustra- 
tion. But he was fortunate in the manner of his death. 
William Ralston died dramatically and at a dramatic 
hour. His passing placed him safely beyond the reach of 
those men who were bent on destroying him and who, had 
he lived, would surely have thrust him into poverty, ob- 
scurity and disgrace. By his death, Ralston confounded 
his enemies and defeated their purposes. 

Of Ralston’s origin and younger years very little ap- 
pears to be known or recorded, beyond the facts that he 
was born in Ohio in 1825 and educated in the public 
schools of his native state. At the time of the gold rush 
he was in his middle twenties and like many another youth 
he turned westward in quest of fortune. He began the 
journey to California, in 1850, by way of Panama. At 
Panama he made a connection with a steamship company, 
operating between this point and San Francisco. He did 
so well in this position that the company sent him, early 
in 1853, to manage its San Francisco office. Shortly after 
his arrival, the steamship company entered the banking 
business, and realizing Ralston’s abilities, made him a 
partner in the house, known as Garrison, Fretz & Ralston. 
In the panic of 1853 and °54 this bank, along with many 
another in the city, was all wut eznnihilated. Ralston, 
however, contrived to save the business, reorganized it, 
and operated it under the name of Fretz & Ralston. 

For several years Fretz & Ralston operated profitably. 
The junior partner gained in experience, widened his 
acquaintance among men of means and influence, in- 
creased his capital, expanded in ambition. In 1864 he 
determined to found a bank of his own, and interesting 
Thomas Bell, D. O. Mills, William Sharon and several 
other financiers in his project, he organized the Bank of 
California, an institution of various fortunes, which now 
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In this second ar- 
ticle Zoe A. Battu 
extracts the gla- 
mor and romance 
of banking in the 
early “boom days” 
from the Pacific 
Coast's financial 
history. The con- 
cluding article, “ 
equally authori- 
tative, will appear 
in August. 











WILLIAM C. RALSTON 


stands as a sturdy pillar of conservatism. Méills was the 
first president but Ralston presently succeeded to that 
office. 

The early days of the Bank of California were of even 
and steady growth. The 1860 decade was for San Fran- 
cisco a period of recovery from the excesses of that of 
1850, although those who had witnessed the miraculous 
rise of the city in the gold rush days did not share this view. 
They lamented that the troubled pre-Civil War days and 
the war itself placed a check on enterprise and drained off 
California’s surplus gold. Comparing the restricted gold 
yield to the first abundant flood, they were filled with 
gloom and dark predictions and they bewailed the passing 
of the army of placer miners and their pans. They failed 
to see that these picturesque speculators and “hit and miss” 
methods were replaced by groups of men and concerns 
whose adequate financing, better equipment and improved 
methods gave gold mining a sounder industrial basis. The 
pessimists failed to perceive that, in this decade, in spite of 
war and troubled times in the nation at large, San Fran- 
cisco replaced its flimsy construction with substantial 
structures, paved its streets and put them into passable 
shape, was provided with a street-car system and with 
gas for lighting its homes, streets and public buildings, 
extended its school system and acquired sundry basic 
industries to make it more self-sustaining and less depend- 
ent on Eastern sources of supply. The fact that agri- 
culture, throughout the state, made tremendous gains in 
these years was likewise lost on the pessimists. And finally, 
the prophets of doom were blind to the fact that the 
Washoe Valley, in Nevada, was shipping silver into San 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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BONNEVILLE POWER 


Navigation, Project on Columbia River 
By L. F. Henshaw 


Assistant Engineer, U. S. Engineer Dept. 


The great Bonneville Dam project is now at the 

peak of construction. This article by Mr. Hen- 

shaw gives authoritative data as to its progress 

and its ultimate gigantic scope. 

ONSTRUCTION of the $42,400,000 Bonneville 
( Power-Navigation Project, started in November, 

1933, by the United States Engineer Department, 
is well along and progress is ahead of schedule. This pro- 
ject will form one of the units of the comprehensive plan 
of development of the Columbia River,: formulated under 
authority of Congress (H.D. No. 
308, 69th Congress, 1st Session). 
The Bonneville project was 


ESTIMATED MAJOR QUANTITIES 


area will again be unwatered and the actual work of 
building the dam will begin. 

Following the completion of the south half of the dam 
the south cofferdam will be removed and the north coffer- 
dam will be built. The flow will then be diverted through 
diversion openings left in the south half of the dam 

The final step in construction of the dam will be the 
concreting of the diversion openings which will be done 
by closing off groups of two or three bays with small 
movable cofferdams. 

The powerhouse is located at 
the lower end of the south chan- 


adopted as Federal Public Works 
Project No. 28 by the Federal 
Emergency Administration of 
Public Works on September 30, 
1935. Since that time the en- 
gineers have prepared designs, 
plans and specifications for prac- 
tically the entire project. 

The site of the project, Bonne- 
ville, Oregon, is located at the 
lower end of the Cascade Rapids 
section of the Columbia River 


An idea of the gigantic proportions of the 
work in connection with the Bonneville Project 
may be gained from the following figures: 


Common excavation .................. 4,400,000 cu. yds. 
Rock excavation ........................ 2,000,000 cu. yds. 
Fill in cofferdams.................. .... 330,000 cu. yds. 
Other fill ....... [ay See ae aero 1,800,000 cu. yds. 
Concrete 2s ----s------ 900,000 cu. yds. 
Structural steel and castings...... 9,000 tons 
Reinforcing steel 20,000 tons 
he Bn TF af als ae 1,600 tons 


The cost of the Bonneville Power-Navigation 
Project is divided as follows: 


nel, the site being chosen to ob 
tain the maximum head for the 
water wheels and because of the 
desirable foundation rock. The 
powerhouse, now under con- 
struction, is about 180 feet high 
by 608 feet long by 207 feet 
wide with previsions for six 
60,000. H.P. units. The initial 
installation will be only two 
hydro-electric units, although 
foundations are being built for 


about 42 miles east of Portland. Spillway dam . ----$13,500,000 an additional four units. The 
2 . é Powerhouse . _ 11,500,000 . ; 

Through this 5 mile section the Sees Ree eae ae 4,400,000 ultimate installation will be ten 
Columbia River falls almost 40 | datas ape tara: 3,200,000 units developing a total of 
feet, making navigation difficult Railroad and highway relocation... 5,700,000 600,000 H.P. 

and sometimes impossible. The Land acquisition -_ 2,400,000 The type of turbine that has 

: ; ; Miscel/aneous ....................- 1,700,000 ? : 

Bonneville project will concen- heen selected as the best suited 
trate this fall at one point and $42,400,000 to the conditions of Bonneville 


provide slack water navigation to 
above The Dalles, Oregon. 

At the site of the project the river is divided by Brad- 
ford Island into two channels. The north or main chan- 
nel, which normally carries most of the flow, will be closed 
by the spillway dam. Aon earth fill levee across Bradford 
Island 1200 feet in length, will join with the powerhouse 
which forms the closure in the south channel. The naviga- 
tion lock is located on the Oregon shore south of the power- 
house. 

The main spillway dam is of the concrete gravity type, 
1250 feet long, 180 feet wide at the base and 170 feet in 
height above the deepest foundation. The dam is divided 
into 18 50-foot bays separated by 10-foot piers. The flow 
over the dam is to be controlled by twelve 50-ft. by 50-ft. 
and six 60-ft. by 50-ft. steel vertical lift gates located be- 

‘tween piers. The gates will be operated by either of two 
350 ton electrically operated gantry cranes which run 
along the roadway across the top of the piers. 

Because of the large quantity of water to handle during 
construction the spillway dam is to be constructed in two 
steps. The south half of the dam area has been enclosed 
by a series of timber cribs in a “U™ shaped cofferdam. The 
work of building and handling 60-ft. long by 60-ft. wide 
and 60-ft. high cribs in swift water was accomplished 
without a mishap or a single fatality. The cofferdam area 
was unwatered for about two months prior to the annual 
spring rise and much of the excavation finished within this 
area. Following the summer flood of 1935 the cofferdam 
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is the Kaplan adjustable blade 

propeller type. This type occu- 
pies less space per horsepower and suffers less loss of 
power at reduced heads than any other type. Each main 
unit will have a capacity of 60,000 H.P. at 50-ft. head; 
the diameter of the wheels is 23 ft. and the diameter of 
the shaft 40 inches. In addition to the main units there 
will be installed a 5000 H.P. station service unit to supply 
power for operation of the project. 

The work on the powerhouse has been carried on be- 
tween two earth fill cofferdams placed in the south channel. 

Since the unwatering of this cofferdam area—begun a 
little over a year ago—the powerhouse excavation has 
been completed and about 70%. of the concrete and steel 
has been placed. 

When the project was authorized plans were made to 
construct a double lift tandem lock; this design was later 
changed to a single-lift barge lock. After further study 
and investigation, it was considered more favorable to 
construct a single-lift ship lock. With the ship lock and 
channel improvement between Vancouver and Bonneville 
ocean-going vessels will be able to go up the Columbia 
River as far as The Dalles, 187 miles from the mouth, 
thus tapping the great Inland Empire. 

The ship lock will have a width of 76 feet and a length 
of 500 feet. The depth over the miter sills will be 26 
feet or more 98% of the time. 

The chamber excavation for the ship lock is a deep cut 
in andesite rock, the exposed vertical sides to be faced 
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with concrete and thoroughly anchored to the rock. A 
concrete structure on top of the rock will furnish the 
additional height required for the wall. The chamber will 
be filled through an intake at the upstream end of the 
north wall containing two 7 by 11.5-foot tainter gates 
leading to a 14-foot diameter longitudinal culvert beneath 
the floor with branches leading to 41 floor parts. Emptying 
will be accomplished through the same ports and culvert 
system leading to 7 by 11.5-foot tainter gates in each wall 
near the lower end of the lock and, thence through culverts 
to five 6 by 7-foot floor parts located downstream from the 
lower miter gates. 

Mitering lock gates of silicon steel will consist of horiz- 
ontal girders 44 feet long, framed with verticals and inter- 
costals, faced with plain and buckle plates. The lower 
gate is to be 102 feet high, each leaf weighing 525 tons. 

An emergency dam consisting of nickel steel, horizontal 
bulkheads of 80-foot span operating in grooves recessed 
in the walls will be provided to close the waterway in case 
of injury to the lock gates. 

Floating mooring bits recessed in the lock walls will hold 
vessels while they are being raised or lowered through the 
high lift in a short period. The lift at low water, 66 feet, 
will be the highest ever constructed anywhere; at normal 
flow the lift will be 59 feet. The second highest lift is in 
the Welland Canal, with a lift of 47 feet. The normal 
time required for either filling or emptying the lock has 
been estimated to be fifteen minutes. Guide Walls 500 
feet long at both ends of the lock will enable crafts to tee 
up while awaiting passage through the lock. The lock 
will be connected with the river with an approach canal 
about one-quarter mile long. 

An idea of the quantity of water required to fill the locks 
may be gained when it is realized that the water for one 
filling is sufficient to provide for the domestic water supply 
of an average city of 200,000 people for one day. 

The problem of providing for the passage of fish over 
the dam has been carefully studied and every practical 
provision has been made to insure the continuation of the 





migration of fish. The plan provides for three fish ladders 
and two double fish locks. On the Washington side of 
the spillway dam, a ladder, having pools 40 feet wide and 
16 feet long with one foot difference in water elevations 
will be constructed. In addition to the fish ladder, a 
double fish lock is to be provided on the Washington side. 

On Bradford Island a ladder with branches leading to 
the spillway dam and to the powerhouse is to be built. The 
pools in the branches are to be 16 ft. by 40 ft. and in the 
main upper portion 16 ft. by 42 feet. 

Across the lower end of the powerhouse will be a fish 
collecting system leading to the Bradford Island ladder 
and to a double fish lock on the Oregon shore. 

Another fish ladder is to be provided from the mouth of 
Tanner Creek about one-quarter of a mile below the power- 
house to the forebay passing to the south of the navigation 
lock. 

The construction of the dam has necessitated the reloca- 
tion of portions of two transcontinental railroads: the 
Spokane, Portland and Seattle Railway Co. on the north 
bank and the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co. on the south bank. The work involved in relocating 
the S. P. and S. R.R., now completed, was primarily rais- 
ing 5 miles of track back from the river on an earth fill. 

The work on the O.W.R.R. & N. consists of relocating 
about 4 miles and raising about 15 miles of track. 

The 4 miles of relocation necessitated the construction 
of a 900-foot concrete multiple arch bridge, a 620-foot 
double track tunnel and a two 180-foot truss-span steel 
bridge in addition to hazardous side hill cuts. The work 
on the O.W.R.R. & N. is about 50% complete and will 
be finished by May, 1936. 

The project is being constructed under supervision of 
the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. Col. T. M. Robins is 
division engineer, North Pacific Division; Major Charles 
F. Williams, district engineer, Second Portland District; 
Major H. A. Skerry, executive officer, Second Portland 
District, and Captain J. S. Gorlinski is resident engineer 
at Bonneville. Mr. C. I. Grimm is chief civilian engineer. 





STORM'S ADVENTURE . . . from page |0 


Curt did not answer. He swung the “Shark” toward 
the shore, his inscrutable eyes resting on the compass. 
The crew remained silent except for rare whispers. Once 
he heard two of them at the rail. His sharp ears picked up 
the words. “Lucky break . . . oh, sure, he'll get by 
Oe. <t 

Curt stayed at the wheel; once he glanced at Rick and 
the girl on the fore-deck. Rick was enjoying himself, it 
seemed. In spite of the loss of a very expensive boat, he 
did not seem put out. He might be posing in front of the 
girl, Curt thought. 

They turned and came to the cabin door. 
before w="ll be in?” Rick demanded. 

“Not long—about an hour now,” he replied. “Then, 
smart fellow with the brass knuckles, I'm going to punch 
your head for you.” Rick laughed harshly, and Curt went 
on, “How’d you get stove up?” 

“Ran into something that wasn’t on the charts.” 

“People often do just that,” Curt said. 


“How long 


| es A MISTY fog they ran slowly past the jetty and 
headed for Curt’s wharf. Rick had lost his nonchalant 
we he was tense. His crew was bunched behind the 
cabin. 

Rick’s orders, in the flat harsh tones he used with his 
crew, came back to Curt at the wheel. Curt fumbled with 
one hand in the chart case for something. 
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“Get that stuff!’ Rick barked in low tones. “Hit the 
dock the minute she touches.” 

Curt cut the throttle and maintained a space between 
the wharf and the boat too wide to jump. He stepped 
upon the deck and ordered with brisk authority: “Don’t 
move, any of you—you're staying here.” 

“What?” snapped Rick. “You've gone nuts!” The 
boat slowly edged toward the dock of its own momentum. 
“Okay!” Rick shot at his men. 

But the men did not move—nor did Curt use his gun. 

A Coast-Guard Captain and a squad of men in pea- 
jackets thudded to the deck. “So you picked ‘em up, 
eh, Curt?” he asked. 

“Yeh, I picked him up.” 

Rick had recovered from his shocked surprise. 

“Say, weren't you fellows out there tonight?” Rick 
demanded with a snarl. 

“Yes, Rick—we were there.” 

“Then what was the idea of throwing those shells at 
me. You foundered my boat.” 

The officer straightened. “Why didn’t you stop when 
ordered? You'd have gotten worse if we hadn't lost 
you in the fog.” 

“Why should I stop? On a pleasure cruise?” 

“Pleasure cruise, eh? I don’t suppose you'd be picking 
up anything dropped out of the ‘Maritanita’s’ portholes? 
She passed just before.” 

“Me?” Rick was all injured innocence. 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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There are more ways than one to 
splice an eye-splice and thereby 
hangs this tale by Mr. Densham, 
told in his inimitable way. 


HIS story, which shot its way around the world, has 
never been really told and there is so much to it, 
so much intensity of drama and action that it cannot 

be told briefly. But here are the inside facts. 

Foot of Powell street, San Francisco, January 6, 1920. 
Sunrise. It had been raining and the clouds were fleeting 
away over the Berkeley hills. Sausalito loomed up in 
sheer loveliness. The “China” was coming in. 

I had come back from British service and had started 
the Shipping Register for a lousy bird who beat me out 
of my share in it. But I did not know that then. 

At the foot of Powell street was a little old coffee-and 
joint and, gee, it was shivery. I was stuck in Halifax half 
a year after the armistice and swore, if I ever got back 
to California, I'd never feel cold again. But I was cold 
that morning. 

The car stopped at the foot of the street by the big 
gas tank. Then two things happened suddenly. A gink 
got off the car and looked at me and said I was a long- 
legged and quite useless limejuicer and I said “go to hell” 
or words to that effect and then Lee Yat came out of the 
coffee-and joint and grabbed my arm. 

The first person was Captain Jack Cadogan. Pukka 
Sahib. He like myself was on his way on the customs boat 
to visit Captain Dobson, another pukka limejuicer. The 
“China” had been taken over by the China Mail from the 
old Pacific Mail, sold out by Schwerin. Remember, pro- 
hibition had just gone in and they were asking fifteen 
bucks for a quart of whiskey. I will never forget that little 
shop across the Embarcadero to the barge office. 

So we started, Captain Jack Cadogan who had handled 
my submarine outfit, on one side and four-foot-eight Lee 
Yat on the other side. 

There are so many angles to this story, one cannot keep 
it short. If you want all that is in it, you will have to keep 
reading. 

Lee Yat, about whom there is a present-day romance, 
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reporter for a dignified Chinatown paper, insisted that I 
listen while I was aching to query Captain Jack. 

“You gettem radio about Chinee got deaded aboard? 
He not no deck-hand. He very beeg man work for Chinese 
Company stop dope. He deaded. Me I think something 
bad. You look see. Where Albert Porter, where Bob 
Roberts? You work weekly paper no daily he come. What 
is matter?” 

So I told Lee Yat right-ho and began to talk to Captain 
Jack. He told me he had gotten himself a job as traveling 
investigator for Lloyd's, the coffee house. There was a 
shipment of nearly $20,000,000 in gold aboard the “China” 
and he not only wanted to see Dobson and get a drink of 
real liquor without paying $15 for it, but also to see that 
the gold was brought ashore safely. 

So we got down to the barge office and Jim Foley said 
I was useless and did I have my 1920 pass and I said 
“Yes.” So then the daily birds turned up and we went 
out. It was getting good and light by that time and, hang- 
ing over the rail and waving to us, was a vibrant, lovely 
girl. She recognized me and Bornemuller the tanglefoot 
photographer of the “Chronicle”. And then it all came 
back to me. 

Five years before—oh why revive names—a red-haired 
kid of fourteen had gone out to Borneo and places with 
her dad on the “Siberia” and I had dubbed her Titiana 
and made a little jingle about her. 

So we went aboard and Titiana told me about how 
her dad was killed fifty miles from Balik Papan and how 
she ran down a mountain to the river and got a native to 
take her down to the port. The way she did it is another 
story by itself. 

Not being petrified by the necessity of early copy I 
bummed around and talked to the chief, both engineer 
and steward, and had a grand breakfast of broiled bloaters. 

Then I went up to see dear old Dobson. We had been 
shipmates on the “Essex County” many years before and 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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BARBECUE 


By 
Oliver 
Bainbridge 

















How one feels when he 
is being contemplated 
as the “piece de re- 
sistance” of a cannibal 
dinner, is herein de- 
scribed by Mr. Bain- 
bridge. He also tells 
how, thanks to his 
“lucky stars,” he es- 
caped before the cook 
had a chance to burn 
the roast. 


“ HESE bad fellah too much savvy kaikai long pig. 
More better we look out.” Rama whispered these 
words to me. Not that he needed to modulate 

his voice, because none of the savages surrounding us 
understood a word of English: to his native mind the 
hushed tones were in keeping with the conspiracy that 
was slowly drawing its net tightly around us. The realiza- 
tion that these cannibals intended to capture and pos- 
sibly eat us came too late for any immediate action. The 
fifteen sharpened spears held by a similar number of 
hungry warriors spoke more eloquently than words of 
the murderous intent of our hosts. 

All my life I had heard stories of the South Sea Islands 
and cannibalism but never until this occasion did I think 
of myself as the subject of a human barbecue. 

The island of New Britain where I was captured lies 
to the North of Australia and Papua in the Mismarck 
Archaepeligo. It is the largest of a group of almost un- 
explorable and unknown islands. I had sailed down to 
this Arowe village to secure some stone images for the 
British Museum, little dreaming that my efforts would 
result almost fatally to myself and the native boys. As I 
sat under a palm-tree watching the preparation for a 
sing-sing, I thought of the stories I had heard of the 
atrocities practiced by the Fijian natives and of the way 
they captured slaves, took them back to the village and 
often kept them in huge cages and fattened them that they 
might attain sufficient weight to satisfy the fastidjous 
taste of some chief. I could imagine the chief in deep 
thought probably considering the method in which he 
would have the slave prepared for his dinner. 

It might be his whim that the victim should slowly 
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bleed to death while his blood was being drunk by the 


villagers from cups made of banana leaves. It was quite 
common to make slaves gather wood and build the fire 
in which they were to roast. Another very popular me- 
thod of execution was to crush the heads on braining- 
stones, several of which may be seen in Ovalau today, 
and trees bearing numerous notches remain, tangible 
records of savage revelry. 

If the royal larder could not be replenished by the 
spoils of war, it was the duty of the king’s purveyors to 
go forth, lie in ambush by the mango swamps and seize 
some of their own fishermen as they manned their canoes 
to put to sea, or if game was scarce in this direction they 
would scout for a company of women who were perhaps 
on their way to bathe, stealthily creep up behind and 
strike them on the back of the head with a stone con- 
cealed in the hand. The bodies were then carried back 
in triumph. It was the custom to strike all victims from 
behind in order to make sure of their quarry and avoid 
the indignity of chasing them all over the place. 

At times a chief’s vanity led him to erect a stone for 
each person consumed. Ra Undre of Raki Raki in 1849 
bequeathed to future generations eight hundred and 
seventy-two of these prized memorials, and handed down 
to posterity many stories of barbaric achievement. In 
building a new house he had each pillar set on a human 
being, and made others stand in the holes to hold them 
in place while earth was shovelled in and pounded down. 
Their moans and muffled cries were unheeded. His new 
canoes were launched over human rollers who were crushed 
and mangled to death by the weight of the timbers, and 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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Art and Artists 


ART Is 
VISION 


By John Garth 








to life permits more readily accurate definition 

than that which we call “art”. To define art is 
such an intricate thing, contains so many elements that it 
is almost easier to say what art is not. Yet, in order to 
substitute positive opinion in the place of negative let me 
say that art is more than a mere surface ornament to life, 
more than the facile performance of a difficult technique. 
Art is a subtle and significant language capable of convey- 
ing thoughts and emotions for which there are no other 
forms of expression. Art is history, uniting the present 
with the past. Nations rise and fall: only their art en- 
dures. It may be intentionally or otherwise, but art is 
always propaganda, political, religious or personal. Art 
is vision: the artist sees and helps others to see what is 
usually merely looked at. Art is a source of health: 
beautiful forms and stimulating colors have definite thera- 
peutic values. Art can and should be a moral force, lifting 
us, through beauty, to a higher plane of thought and feel- 
ing. Finally, art is the expression in some beautiful and 
permanent form of the emotional life of the artist and 
through him, of the race. By giving expression to the 
yearnings, hopes and aspirations of humanity, art be- 
comes the highest manifestation of the human spirit. 

What makes a great artist? Four things: Talent, 
temperament, health and opportunity. He must have gifts 
and the opportunity to develop them, vision and the 
strength to give it expression in permanent works of art. 
All these attributes are seldom brought together in the 
same man, consequently, neat artists are rare. 

The genius is the artist raised in the Nth power of 
human possibility. It is his fate to see humanity with an 
agonizing clearness with which humanity never sees itself. 
He sees the politician without his power, the dowager with- 
out her diamonds, the sage without his poverty. With 
supremely uncommon sense, he penetrates our conven- 
tional shams and hypocracies, he sees man against the 
background of eternity and reveals humanity to itself and 
humanity is shocked and frightened by the revelation. 
Hence he is denounced by his age as mad and immoral. 
But the supreme morality of the genius usually lies in his 
understanding of and deep sympathy for all life, his toler- 
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ance and tenderness toward everything. He is devout as 


simply, in 
and birds, 


St. Francis of Assisi was religious, who lived 
the sunlight, in the companionship of animals 
delighting in the harmony of natural things. 
The City of St. Francis has been well named. Despite its 
early Gold Rush days, it could not long remain a wicked 
city: it is too beautiful. Hill-crowned like classic Athens, 
regal as Rome on her seven hills, San Francisco will un- 
questionably become the great art center of the New 
World. It is time we stop walking backward, stop leaning 
on Europe for our authority. Let us give our own living 
artists a chance to express our own life and times here 
and now. The richest nation in history, we spend enor 
mous fortunes to erect stately mausoleums in which to 
inter, in solemn grandeur, the dead art of the dead past. 
We pay a king’s ransom for a Rembrandt and far too 
often allow our own living artists to die in their poverty- 
stricken garrets, alone, as Rembrandt died. We need and 
want our great galleries and museums, of course, but when 
will humanity stop crucifying its living artists? Given 
their chance, our own talented men and women could 
make the bare walls of our San Francisco buildings to 
blossom like the rose. However, the situation is by no 
means hopeless. The recently organized California So- 
ciety of Mural Artists is a step in the right direction. 
Clubs like this for the free discussion of art subjects are 
excellent. Organizations like the Business Men’s Art 
Club, where men fot actually engaged in art as a liveli- 
hood may find out by personal experience the problems of 
the artist, are a fine thing. As an outgrowth of the 
P.W.A-P., our national government, for the first time in 
its history, is now conducting nation-wide competitions 
among American artists for the decorating of public 
buildings and California is receiving its share. But the 
present competition would employ, at most, four men and 
there are over 1,000 registered artists living in San Fran- 
cisco alone. Yet all these things point to a brighter day 
for our painters and sculptors. Let us hope that these 
highly gifted men and women will be given an increasingly 
wider opportunity to add their rich contribution to the 
glory of San Francisco and to the sum of human culture. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Alexander Gla zounow 
By Sascha Wolas 


Epiror’s Note: 


Sascha Wolas, noted violinist, gives you a word 


picture of this well-known modern composer on this the anni- 


versary of his seventieth birthday. 


HEN Mr. Emerson Lewis, of the Overland 

Monthly, asked me to write something on music, 

I thought of my friend, Alexander Glazounow, 
the famous Russian composer who celebrates his seventieth 
birthday this month. This great man has done more for 
music in Russia than any of his contemporaries. 

He is extremely popular. I remember seeing him, tall 
and stout, exceedingly slow of movement, leaving his office 
at the Conservatory of Music at St. Petersburg where he 
was director, and literally wading through a sea of people 
waiting to shake the hand of the great Glazounow. His 
delight in this display of affection was apparent as he 
beamed on his admirers, calling most of them by name. 

“The little Father of Russian music,” he is a truly 
paternal in his handling of potential musicians. During 
visits to outlying districts he is mobbed by ambitious par- 
ents and their numerous prodigies. Only his truly under- 
standing nature enables him to be both kind and truthful 
with them, and to cull from among the many, the children 
‘who are really talented. 

He is worshipped by the musicians, and although he is 
a poor conductor, his concerts are always great events. 
His men have a deep respect for him, and give him their 
best. At times, not being a disciplinarian, there is an un- 
usual amount of hilarity among the musicians. Glazounow 
only needs to tap gently with his baton for order to get it 
immediately, such is the adoration his men have for him. 

My acquaintance with this great composer started 
through my violin studies at the Royal Conservatory of 
Music in St. Petersburg, under the famous instructor, 
Leopold Auer, who was a member of the faculty during 
the time that Glazounow was director. 

When I played his exquisite violin concerto, he spent 
many delightful hours coaching me and the accompanist 
in the manner in which he desired it played. My most 
cherished memento of that occasion is a photograph taken 
of us together and doubly autographed, first with an in- 
scription and his signature, and then with the first few 
bars of the violin concerto which I played. 

Memories come crowding into my mind of our friend- 
ship—incidents—the narrow street in which he lived— 
the tall house that exuded the warm personality of its 
owner—the rooms filled with art treasures—but space is 
limited and I must desist. 

Alexander Konstantenovitsch Glazounow, to give 
him his full name, was born July 29, 1865, the son of a 
well-to-do book dealer whose family had founded the 
firm in 1782. 

Alexander attended the St. Petersburg schools until tne 
age of eighteen. Since that time he has devoted his life 


to music. At the age of nine he studied the piano under 
Jelenkowsky, a talented pupil of Felix Dreyschock who 
influenced the boy to an unusual extent. He had a 
thorough training and developed great skill in reading and 
preliminary knowledge of harmony. 

His first attempts at composition were made when 
thirteen. In 1880 he commenced studying under the 
great composer, Rimski-Korsakoff. He continued for a 
year and a half studying harmony, counter-point, form, 
and particularly instrumentation. During 1880 he un- 
successfully attempted several symphonic compositions, but 
finally completed an allegro movement which was not 
published. While still working on this movement, he 
planned his first Symphony. He finished it in 1881, and 
it was played at a concert directed by Balakirew in St. 
Petersburg, March 29, 1883 with brilliant success. Glaz- 
ounow scored this work no less than four times, the last 
time in 1885. Though catalogued as Opus 5, Glazounow 
considers this his initial work. 

In 1884 while in Weimar to hear his first Symphony 
performed at the musical festival “Allgemeine Deutsche 
Musikverein” under the direction of Muller-Hartung, he 
met Franz Liszt whose praise and encouragement spurred 
him on to greater endeavor. 

In 1889 Glazounow conducted two of his works in 
Paris at the Trocadero: his second Symphony in F Sharp 
Minor, and his Symphonic poem, “Stenka Raisin.” 

Among the most important of his works I would in- 
clude a ballet suite, six string quartets, nine symphonies, 
three ballets, ie., “Raymonda” in three acts, “The Four 
Seasons,” and a smaller one, “Russ d'Amour” in one act; 
one violin concerto, Opus 82, and two piano concertos, 
two sonatas, and several other brilliant compositions. 

Critics and musicians consider Glazounow is ranked as 
one of the great composers of Russia. He is fantastic, 
imaginative, and knows the orchestra and its resources. 

In addition to being the head of the Conservatory of 
Music in St. Petersburg, Glazounow has been Professor 
of Instrumentation at the Conservatory of St. Petersburg. 
He is a member of the board of directors of the Royal 
Music Society, as well as an honorary member of the fol- 
lowing societies and organizations: The London Philhar- 
monic Society; the St. Petersburg Philharmonic, and the 
St. Petersburg Chamber of Music Society. 

His only appearance in this country was made in the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1929, where he successfully 
conducted a concert of his own symphonic compositions. 
He was enthusiastically received by a large audience that 
came to criticize and remained to acclaim him one of the 
greatest modern composers. 





Sascha Wolas will write for the August 
issue of the OVERLAND MONTHLY ... 


"Modern Music and Its Relation to the Average Audience" 
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July, 1868 


... it falls to my lot at the very outset, to answer, on behalf of the publishers, 
a few questions that have arisen in the progress of this venture. Why, for 
instance, is this magazine called “The Overland Monthly”? It would perhaps 
be easier to say why it was not called by one of the thousand other titles 
suggested. I might explain how “Pacific Monthly” is hackneyed, mild in 
suggestion, and at best but a feeble echo of the Boston “Atlantic”; how the 
“West”, “Wide West” and “Westerner” are already threadbare and suggest 
to Eastern readers only Chicago and the Lakes; how “Occidental” and 
“Chrysopolis” are but cheap pedantry, and “Sunset”, “Sundown”, “Hesper”’, 
etc., cheaper sentiment; how “California”—honest and direct enough—is yet 
too local to attract any but a small number of readers. I might prove that 
there was safety at least, in the negative goodness of our present homely 
Anglo-Saxon title. But is there nothing more? Turn your eyes to this map 
made but a few yearsago. Do you see this vast interior basin of the Continent, 
on which the boundaries of States and Territories are less distinct than the 
names of wandering Indian tribes; do you see this broad zone reaching from 
Virginia City to St. Louis, as yet only dotted by telegraph stations, whose 
names are familiar, but of whose locality we are profoundly ignorant? Here 
creeps the railroad, each day drawing the West and East closer together. 
Do you think, O owner of Oakland and San Francisco lots, that the vast 
current soon to pour along this narrow channel will be always kept within 
the bounds you have made for it? Will not this mighty Nilus overflow its 
banks and fertilize the surrounding desert? Can you ticket every passenger 
through to San Francisco—to Oakland—to Sacramento—even to Virginia 
City? Shall not the route be represented as well as the termini? And where 
our people travel, that is the highway of our thought. Will the trains be 
freighted only with merchandise, and shall we exchange nothing but goods? 
Will not our civilization gain by the subtle inflowing current of Eastern 
refinement, and shall we not, by the same channel, throw into Eastern 
exclusiveness something of our own breadth and liberality? And if so, what 
could be more appropriate for the title of a literary magazine than to call it 
after this broad highway? 

















Bret Harte, sixty-seven years ago this 
month of July, founded Overland 
Monthly and wrote his first editorial. 
We herewith reprint it, and in so doing 
we re-affirm not only its name but as 
well the purpose to which it has been 
committed since 1868. 









































Oregon Caves National 
Monument, near Grants Pass, 
Josephine County, Oregon. 












































Crater Lake, Oregon's lake 
of mystery with Wizard 
Island in the center. 








The Overland Bear 


How the Grizzly Came to be a Familiar Feature upon the Cover 
and Masthead of the Overland Monthly 


The following letter under date of February 4, 1926, will be of great interest to Overland readers. 
The letter follows: 


My dear Overland: 


Possibly the history of the original vignette for the cover of the Overland may not be known to your 
readers of later generations. | am therefore taking the liberty of calling your attention to a paragraph 
that greatly interested me in a letter from Mark Twain to Thomas Baily Aldrich, of which the following 
is an extract (see Mark Twain's letters, Volume |, Page 182). 

... "do you know the prettiest fancy and the neatest that ever shot through Harte's brain was this. 
When they were trying to decide upon a vignette for the cover of the Overland, a grizzly bear (of the 
arms of the State of California) was chosen. Nahl Bras carved him and the page was printed with him in 
it looking thus: (rude sketch of a grizzly bear). 

"As a bear he was a success—he was a good bear. But then it was observed that he was an 
objectless bear, a bear that meant nothing in particular, signified nothing, simply stood there snarling 
over his shoulder at nothing—and was painfully and manifestly a boorish and ill-natured intruder upon 
the fair page. All hands said that—none were satisfied. They hated particularly to give him up, and 
they hated as much to have him there when there was no point to him. But presently Harte took a pencil 
and drew these two simple lines under his feet and behold he was a magnificent success! The ancient 
symbol of California savagery snarling at the approaching type of high and progressive civilization— 
the first Overland locomotive. (Sketch of a small section of railroad track.) | just think that was nothing 
less than inspiration itself. . . . Signed, Sam'l L. Clemens." 

Note by Albert Bigelow Paine: "The two simple lines, of course, were the train rails under the 
bear's feet and completed the striking cover design of the Overland Monthly." 

"As a former contributor to the Overland please pardon what might otherwise appear officious.” 


Yours sincerely, 


SARAH R. HEATH. 


LOOK FOR THE OVERLAND BEAR 
ON THE COVER OF THE NEXT ISSUE 


BRET HARTE, IN FIRST ISSUE OF 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, JULY, 1868 


The bear who adorns the cover may be “an ill-favored'’ beast whom “women cannot abide," but 
he is honest withal. Take him if you please as the symbol of local primitive barbarism. He is crossing 
the track of the Pacific Railroad, and has paused a moment to look at the coming engine of civilization 
and progress—which moves like a good many other engines of civilization and progress with a prodigious 
shrieking and puffing—and apparently recognizes his rival and his doom. And yet, leaving the symbol 
out, there is much about your grizzly that is pleasant. The truth should, however, be tested at a moment 
when no desire for self-preservation prejudices the observer. In his placid moments he has a stupid, 
good-natured, “frey" tranquility, like that of the hills in midsummer. | am satisfied that his unpleasant 
habit of scalping with his fore paw is the result of contact with the degraded aborigine, and the effect 
of bad example on the untutored ursine mind. Educated, he takes quite naturally to the pole, but has 
lost his ferocity, which is perhaps after all the most respectable thing about a barbarian. As a cub he 
is playful and boisterous, and | have often thought was not a bad symbol of our San Francisco climate. 
Look at him well, for he is passing away. Fifty years and he will be as extinct as the dodo or dinornis. 


A commemorative tribute to the founder of 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 











HAVE YOU READ 


THE PROUD SHERIFF. By Eugene Manlove Rhodes. 
With an Introduction by Henry Herbert Knibbs. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

The name of Eugene Manlove Rhodes suggests his 
admirable Good Men and True, West Is West, his Once 
in the Saddle, Copper Streak Trail and Stepsons of Light, 
his Bransford in Arcadia, The Trusty Knaves, The Desire 
of the Moth and Beyond the Desert. 

The Proud Sheriff, just published, will be read and 
reread by those who like a good story, well told. “The 
greatest writer of Western tales,” Rhodes has been called. 
Like’ Dickens, he thought, worked, and wrote for the 
underdog. Oppression he fought against. This is well 
brought out in the Introduction by Henry Herbert Knibbs, 
a fine recognition of the man, Eugene Manlove Rhodes. 

New Mexico was his land, wherever else he might live. 
It is of interest to know that some of his earlier stories 
were written in collaboration with Agnes Morley Cleave- 
land, another enthusiastic New Mexican, now a resident 
of Berkeiey. 

The writing of Eugene Manlove Rhodes is not of the 
ephemeral sort. His stories will remain a part of the his- 
tory of the Southwest. He was as careful as Sir Walter 
Scott of the truth of his locale. He was discovered by 
Charles F. Lummis, who encouraged him in the develop- 
ment of his style. Readers of the Saturday Evening Post 


will miss the stories from the pen now laid aside. A 
volume of his letters is projected and should be demanded, 
for the humor of his friendly notes should be shared. To 
know New Mexico, and to be entertained at the same 
time by vivid action, read Rhodes. 

LauRA BELL Everett. 


WHERE NOTHING EVER HAPPENS. By Lee 
Shippey. Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

After the slapstick of stuff written to the order: “Some- 
thing must happen every minute,” there is real pleasure 
in reading Lee Shippey’s story of the California town 
“Where Nothing Ever Happens.” Here is a well-written 
book, with a delicate ironic humor running through it, 
and here, too, is the writer who knows so well how to 
make his people interesting and how to tell a story that he 
does not have to fall back on the expedients of shocking 
his reader or disgusting him. Both devices are failing from 
over-use, but the good old way of really telling a story as 
well as Lee Shippey cells one, cannot go out of fashion. 

Lee Shippey’s column in the Los Angeles Times has 
introduced him to a wide circle of readers, and his new 
book will make friends of many who do not know the 
column. (Warning: Keep a tight hold on the book. It 
is so interesting that someone will borrow it before you 
finish it.) LAuRA BELL Everett. 





STORM'S ADVENTURE ... from page !6 


know anything about that. Weren't we just on a pleasure 
cruise?”—turning to Storm. 

“Yes—that’s all,” she said slowly. 

Rick’s voice went suddenly hard and flat again. “Curt 
here picked us up—though we'd have gotten in all right. 
So we weren't the only ones out there. I don’t see why 
I should protect him. I know—I’ve known ever since 
he started this fishing blind that he wasn’t on the square. 
He’s the one you want.” 

“You're sure of that?” 

“Sure I’m sure. Hasn't he been laying right out there 
in the sea-lane all summer. Fishing—nerts! And I can 
prove it—just look over there. What's that cargo he’s 
carrying?” Rick pointed to the bundles that his men had 
brought from the “Kestrel”. “I guess there’s evidence 
enough for you right there.” 

Curt heard the girl gasp, saw that she was 
speak. He laid his hand upon her arm. His 
short and abrupt, made Rick turn his head. 

“You're not clever, Rick,” he said. “A pleasure trip 
with Storm was a good blind. And you thought nobody 
would bother my boat when it came ashore. You didn’t 
mind losing the ‘Kestrel’—if Curt Johnson would freight 
a hundred thousand dollars worth of dope ashore for you.” 

“Dope!” Storm gave a horrified gasp. All eyes turned 
to her. “Oh, it can’t be! He said they were jewels—silks 
—little things that everyone tries to smuggle. But dope!” 
She shuddered. 

“You—squealed—you—” 

Curt stepped in front of him. “That’s enough out of 
you. As he flung open his coat he showed a Coast Guard 
badge. “You didn’t know about that. I thought you'd 
trap yourself some day. But I didn’t hope for any luck 
like getting you and your evidence aboard my boat.” 

Rick Hamilton knew how useless would be any effort 
to escape. Yet, he shoved the captain aside and leaped for 


about to 
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the rail. But he never made it. Strong arms caught him. 
The rest of the squad followed with Rick’s crew. 

“As far as we're concerned,” the Coast Guard captain 
said, “Storm wasn’t involved. She was Rick’s blind—and 
I guess she didn’t know anyway. She helped us out. 
So we'll just forget it.” He turned and went ashore. 

Storm was sobbing. 

“TI didn’t know,” she said. “I thought it was smuggling 
like the old freebooters, with jewels and silks. It seemed 
wild, free, dangerous . . . but dope!” she shuddered. 

“We've been wise to him for a long time. They let 


me work on the case. It was my first—and last. They 
missed him out there . . . I knew they'd run in. I had 
to get him.” 

“And I said you were afraid to take a chance. If he'd 


known—you'd have been—” 

““Never mind, it’s over now.” 

“No, Curt. He can still get you. 
house. Even from prison— 

“Don’t worry. I’m well fixed now. Well enough to 
clean up what I owe and wait for salmon to come back.” 

“A reward?” 

“No,” he said. “I wouldn't take it if there was one. 
I've been collecting Marine specimens for a museum of 
Oregon coast fish. I got the last one today—that octopus. 
They've paid me well.” 

“Oh, Curt,” she said, “I’ve been foolish. 
me right. A storm. You're like a safe harbor. 
don’t want adventures any more.” 

He held her close. ‘“‘There’s adventure in safe harbors, 
too, sweet. Home, the sea, kiddies, living. Do you want 
to sign on?” 

She did not answer, except in her kiss and her arms that 
clung tightly to him. 


Your boat, your 


They named 
Curt, I 


"He makes me sick—he's always blowing." 
"Yeah, he's just an ill-wind." 
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Let's go to 


MEXICO 


By Newton H. Bell 


E “Great Trek” of 1935 is from the United States 
to Mexico. They go by sea and by land and through 


the air—school teachers with red guide books; Ro- | 


tarians and Kiwanians and Lions en route to conventions 
in Mexico City; students of archeological research or icon- 
oclastic political philosophies; tourists seeking to forget 
the cares of everyday life in the glamor and exoticism to 
be found south of the Rio Grande. And they do not 
look to this ancient land of Aztec and Conquistador in 
vain, for Mexico is an inexhaustible treasure-house where 
the Old World meets the New, where a romantic Past 
combines with pulsating Present, where the people, the 
languages, the manners and customs, the food, the dramatic 
quality of the natural scenery all create vivid impressions 
that can never be forgotten. 

Most people unfamiliar with the subject believe that all 
of Mexico is insufferably hot during the summer months. 
They do not realize that Mexico City is almost a mile and 
a half above sea-level and that, on account of the altitude, 
it enjoys a salubrious climate the year round. Apart from 
the “tierras calientes” along the seacoast, the deserts of 
Northern Mexico and the jungles south of the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, most of the country is subject to climatic 
conditions comparable to those of the San Francisco Bay 
region in the most delightful months of the year. 

Another misconception is that Mexico is infested with 
bandits, ferocious fellows with curving mustachios who 
shoot travelers every now and then for sheer love of it. 
The truth in the matter is that the bandit in Mexico is 
as rare an object as the gangster carrying a sub-machine 
gun in any of our large metropolitan centers. The Eu- 
ropean who sees a few gangster movies and comes to the 
United States expecting to be murdered in the streets is 
as logical as any person who goes to Mexico with the idea 
that he is risking his life in any way whatever. On the 
contrary, the people in all strata of Mexican society 
manifest kindness and hospitality to an amazing degree. 
It is necessary, however, that the foreigner possess “la 
simpatia”, which is not exactly “sympathy” but rather a 
friendly point of view and a capacity for understanding 
and appreciation. 

It is characteristic of Mexican hospitality that when one 
enters the home of a friend or even an acquaintance, the 
salutation is usually “Usted esta en su casa” or “You are in 
your house”. Whether the host be the owner of a great 
hacienda or an impoverished peon in a mud hut, this 
quality of friendliness is the same. It contrasts favorably 
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with an Old World adage, “Fish and guests smell after 
three days”. “What is your name?” I asked a ragged 
urchin in a small Indian village in the State of Michoacan. 
“Juan, para servir 4 Dios y usted” (John, to serve God 
and yourself) he answered, smiling shyly. Such courtesy 
is almost an anachronism in our modern hard-boiled world. 
And the ordinary pronoun “Usted” (You) is a contrac- 
tion of the two words ““Vuestra Merced” (Your Grace). 

Even the desolation of the desert land in Northern 
Mexico is fraught with strange beauty. The cactus some- 
times resembles ghostly fingers pointing to the heavens; 
sometimes writhing snakes, sometimes fantastic trees out 
of some nightmare of childhood. And the zopilote, or 
Mexican Vulture, flying overhead adds to the weirdness 
of the landscape. When the sun goes down, the great 
masses of cloud banked against the western horizon seem 
to take fire. And as the sun disappears, the sky behind 
turns to scarlet and gold, soon changing to purple and 
violet with the swift descending night. And through the 
luminous dusk, the stars appear one by one and, on account 
of the rarefied atmosphere, they seem ever so much closer 
than elsewhere in the world. 

The cities of Mexico are in most cases like bits of old 
Spain superimposed upon the New World. The “Churir- 
guerreque™ architecture of such towns as Guadalajara is of 
lyric beauty and in the old cathedrals, the ritualism of the 
ancient Spanish church may be witnessed today. The rites 
and ceremonies have often been changed with the passing 
of centuries and the spirits of the pre-Columbian divinities 
seem to lurk in the shadowy aisles where the Indians come 
to worship. The child-like piety of the Indian frequently 
expresses itself by dressing up saints and madonnas in 
fancy lace skirts and little embroidered hats. 

Each important town has its traditional costumes and 
characteristic dances, its fascinating history and rich folk- 
lore, even its own particular varieties of food. 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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LAIN GIRLS 
BORE ME 


Concluding installment of a short romance by Miss 
Reini. The story so far: Ruth Ann, the plain girl, 
is in love with Carter, but Carter's devotion to 
Ruth Ann is seriously jeopardized by the fascinating 
Phyllis De Long, whose scintillating come-hitherness 
matches Ruth Ann's utter sincerity. The latter leaves 
a dance where all are present in order to take care 
of a sick dog. Carter escorts her home and subse- 
quently returns to the dance and Phyllis’ charms. 
Still later he passes Ruth Ann's home, sees a light in 
the garage and decides to find out what it is all 
about: He sees her taking care of the dog. Her 
devotion touches him and he leaves, calling himself 
a fool for falling for the wiles of Phyllis. 


Ruth Ann had luncheon together at Montmarte in 
Hollywood. 

"Please,"’ Ruth Ann, in a low voice instructed the waiter, 
"may we have a table that is not too conspicuous.” 

"| think I'll have to nickname you Tortoise," Carter 
smiled at her across the narrow expanse of white table- 
cloth. "You're so fond of hiding in your shell and not 
wanting to be seen." 

A waiter soon hovered over them, serving their plates 
with savory spaghetti from a steaming hot chafing dish. 
Suddenly a feminine voice of rich cadence, interrupted, 

"Well, look who's here!" 

An intriguing fragrance of perfume came to Carter's 
nostrils. He and Ruth Ann looked up surprised. Phyllis 
stood before them, radiant in a paddy green jersey sport 
suit with yellow Angora collar and cuffs. A striking bit 
of green hat barely covered one side of her shiny black 
hair. With her were three smartly groomed young men. 
Phyllis‘ eyes were like two bright stars that lighted for an 
instant on Ruth Ann, then beamed upon Carter. 

“How is that precious dog?" she enquired politely 
of Ruth Ann, drowning out the latter's, "Much better, 
thank you," with her words to Carter. 

"Oh, I'm so terribly excited!" Phyllis bubbled. ''Com- 
ing up the stairs | bumped right into Clark Sable. After 
luncheon one of my boy friends is going to introduce me. 
Am | thrilled or am | thrilled!" 

The four of them went on towards the head waiter who 
deferentially beckoned them to a center table at which 
four chairs were being pulled out. 

All eyes in the room were focused upon the brilliant 
figure in the paddy green suit. All eyes except Ruth 
Ann's. They were intent upon the Parmesian cheese, 
which resembled snow upon the heaping mound of 
spaghetti, the. spicy fragrance of which fell from her 
spoon. 

"She's certainly a knockout, isn't she?" praised Carter. 
"Makes everyone sit up and take notice!" 

"Yes,"" Ruth Ann agreed, “It's quite an art. 
is able to keep in the spotlight constantly." 

Carter was pleased that he was facing the rays of 
that spotlight. He enjoyed watching the artist who held 
the rapt attention of three men and the interested glances 
of many others. He noticed how the three leaned for- 
ward to catch each one of her clever words. 


y& dance was on Wednesday. Friday noon he and 


Phyllis 
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How very particular she was of her makeup! Nearly 
every time Carter looked at Phyllis she was studying her- 
self in her mirror, seeing that her small nose lost none of 
its powder, and that her mouth kept its perfect carmine. 

He didn't believe that Ruth Ann had on either powder 
or rouge. A girl certainly looked queer without makeup. 
Especially in Hollywood. He wished Ruth Ann would use 
a little rouge. Even if her cheeks were naturally pastel 
pink—brighter color would probably be the making of 
her. 

On Carter's plate beside the pressed veal and pate de 
foie gras, the waiter endeavored to find room for a crisp 
green vegetable salad taken from a bed of shaved ice. 

"You're not eating a thing," Ruth Ann reminded him, 
as her fork daintly pierced a curl of cold shrimp. 

"Not a bit hungry,” he said, “Joan Crawtord and 
William Lloyd are taking the next table to Phyllis." 

"That wil please Phyllis." Ruth Ann did not turn 
around. She finished buttering a small piece of roll, then 
looked up at Carter. 

"You don't know how relieved | am, Carter, that Mufti 
is better. By the way, you haven't given me that address 
yet." Ruth Ann patted her lips lightly with her napkin. 
. do want to find out the kind of food that agrees with 

im. 

Well now, actually, thought Carter, that was the limit! 
Couldn't she think of anything more interesting to talk 
about! How he envied those men at Phyllis’ table! What 
a whale of a good time they were having! 

After luncheon Carter left Ruth Ann at the foot of the 
stairs while he went for his car at the parking station. 

At ihe curb, directly in front of her stood a Rolls 
Royce beside which a uniformed Filipino boy walked 
back and forth leading a Scotch terrior on a leash. 

As Carter backed in his car behind the Rolls Royce 
he noticed the Scotty's happily wriggling body struggling 
to reach Ruth Ann, and the dog's attempt to lick her 
face as she stooped to pat it. 

"Affectionate little rascal,"’ a voice spoke behind her. 

Ruth Ann looked up into the smiling face of Clark 
Sable. 

"He must be a twin to my Mufti," she laughed, dodg- 
ing with quick upward jerks of her head to avoid the too 
affectionate laps from the tongue of the friendly dog. 

Waiting at the curb, Carter watched the movie star's 
hand ruffle the fur of his pet which had jumped into Ruth 
Ann's arms. Sable's face was dangerously near Ruth 
Ann's and they were both laughing at something which 
Carter could not hear. 

Why doesn't she put that dog down and come on? 
thought Carter . . . Now what is Sable doing? .. . 
Writing something in a notebook . . . What are they 
talking so long about? 

Phyllis and her three male companions had come down 
and were standing in the doorway watching. Phyllis's 
mouth was slightly open. 

Carter tooted the horn. 


C= SABLE put the book into the pocket of his 
brown coat and bowed to Ruth Ann with the man- 
ner of one at court bowing to a queen. 

"Delicious luncheon, wasn't i+?" was Ruth Ann's only 
comment as she stepped into the car. 

"What did you find so interesting in that movie 
actor?" asked Carter, weaving his way in and out of the 
line of traffic on Hollywood Boulevard. 

"Oh, nothing..." Ruth Ann's feet instinctively braced 
themselves against the floor board as Carter very nearly 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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Knights 


of the 


Saddle 


By Wallace Coburn 


all range-riders were gun fighters, I wish to state most 

emphatically that even in the old days when the West 
was new, there was many a cow-hand who never wore a 
gun. If he did own one, it was generally carried, tucked 
in the head of his bed roll at camp and used only in cases 
of emergencies such as rustler trouble or protecting his 
own personal property. Most personal disputes were 
settled verbally or in the good old American way—with 
fists. Of course there were many exceptions to this rule. 

Cow-land was always sparsely inhabited. It had to be, 
in order to make good cattle and horse range. Conse- 
quently ranches and winter line-ccamps were many miles 
apart and were as far from towns as possible. The pioneer 
law of the gun was often necessary and more just than 
that meted out by framed juries of the towns. 

Those were the days of the big herds, when the long- 
horn and cow-horse were kings and cowboys were the 
knights of the saddle with rope or six-shooter in hand in- 
stead of lance and sword. 

I believe the range-rider of cow-land was the proudest 
and best dressed wage earner as well as the most loyal 
employee in existence. 

It is an outstanding fact that there never has been a 
labor union in cow-land. When work started, 24 hours 
out of every 24 was devoted to the interests of the cow- 
boy’s employer—without question. His loyalty was like 
ithat of a soldier. Day or night—rain or shine—during 
plenty or famine he could be depended upon to stick and 
do his best. 

The brush-country cowboy had to wear strong jumpers 
\(jackets) and overalls to protect himself from having his 
clothes torn off by the brush, much of which carried 
thorns. His legs and boots were further protected by 
bull-hide leather chaps with tapaderos covering his stir- 
rups. “Taps”, as they were commonly called, were made 
of sun-hardened raw-hide or neck leather. In Southern 
countries cowboy equipment was much less expensive, 
due to the less rigorous climate. 

The cowpuncher of all climes, however, practiced the 
same range ethics, held the same loyalty for his employer's 
interests and was always ready at the “drop of the hat” to 
fight or suffer for those interests. 


|: ORDER to destroy the erroneous impression that 
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No man living today writes 
with greater authority about 
the ways of the old West than 
does Wallace Coburn, cow- 
boy, poet, writer and lecturer. 
In ensuing articles he will 
write about “Gun-Fighters I 
Have Known”. 


The cowboy always felt himself on an equal footing 
with his boss or any other man living and was apt, if occa- 
sion arose, to tell the guilty party just where to go, in 
language any nationality could interpret. 

Cow countries were big, the life in them was big and 
free and clear as the clean ozone we breathed. Hearts 
seemed to be big like the herds and country; big, gener- 
ous, and yes, tender and brave. A man would never 
hesitate to leap from his warm bed in the middle of a 
stormy night and ride into the teeth of the worst blizzard, 
or swim rivers of floating ice, with no thought of his own 
life, in order to go to the aid of anyone in distress or peril 
or to save the running cattle in a stampede. 

Was it the life we led, with plenty of time to think 
and analyze it; was it the freedom of a big, new country 
with its pain and pleasure and hardships that made 
friendships? You rode and depended upon yourself and 
the sure-footedness of your loyal cow-horse. Sometimes 
over a hundred miles from medical aid and always in hand- 
shaking proximity to death you generally became so 
familiar with grim fate that you could laugh in its face. 
Or—was it just God who always rode at your side in 
Divine protection, guided your pony’s feet and mellowed 
your heart toward your fellowmen? 

I have always felt this great protecting power closer 
to me, alone in the mountains, on the desert, in the heart 
of a storm, in my blankets gazing at the stars; or on night- 
guard riding around the sleeping herd listening to their 
contented breathing and cud-chewing. 

The mystery of the night was frequently broken by the 
hunting or love calls of wild prowlers of the night or of 
the crooning voice of my fellow guard singing a night- 
herd lullaby. 

Many cowboys worked for the same outfits most of 
their lives and unconsciously acquired the feeling that he 
himself owned an interest in everything the boss had. 
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These men were generally rewarded by being taken in as 
partners or financed for a cow outfit of their own and 
charged nothing for roundup expenses while at the same 
time they were kept on the pay roll. In that way they 
were his neighbors on the same range and his loyal friends, 
which meant protection from rustlers and which kept rival 
outfits or sheep-men from encroaching on his range. 

Sheep were the scourge of the ranges, as they over- 
ran and destroyed the grass, killed the roots with sharp 
hoofs and made the water-holes unfit for other creatures, 
including man. You could smell a band of sheep or 
their bed-ground miles away. Other animals, like cattle, 
horses, antelope, elk or deer would die of thirst before 
they would drink from the same water hole. 

Even the very nature of a man seemed to change as soon 
as he got into the sheep business. Sheep-herding was 
considered the lowest kind of employment. Was it a 
wonder that the cattle-men who pioneered the West 
and fought the dangers and en- 
dured untold hardships to es- 
tablish a clean business which 
made rich states, were bitter foes 





The cowboy of the big prairie or grass ranges 
was generally equipped as follows: 


than Mr. So-andSo and some of his high-toned friends 
treat their own wives.” 

In cowland women and children were esteemed, revered 
and protected. A man could send his wife or daughter 
on long wilderness journeys alone with a cowboy as escort 
and rest assured that she would be safe, not only from any 
discourteous conduct on his part, but safe as well from 
any other harm as long as her escort had life. Of course 
there were “blacklegs” in cattle land as in any other part 
of the globe. 

Getting back to the subject of firearms, I desire to 
state that there were many excellent reasons why it seemed 
most wise for a range-rider and ranch-man to have a gun 
handy at all times. Danger was his constant companion 
in the vast lone reaches of the cow-range. 

The cow-man’s duties necessarily made him a lone 
worker in a lone country. He might be out after cattle 
or horses with a bunch of men but it was always com- 
pulsory for them to scatter in 
order to find what they were 
seeking, often miles apart and 
the weather many degrees be- 
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cowmen was proverbial. Any 

stranger could ride up to a cow 

ranch in the old days and without the formality of an 
invitation, put his horse in the stable or corral, feed him 
hay and grain; eat, sleep and stay for days if he was half 
decent and carried no whiskey or lice. He was welcomed 
without question. Furthermore the host would feel in- 
sulted if his guest offered to recompense him. 

Those were the modern days of chivalry. This last 
word brings to mind a statement published some years 
ago in the Chicago Stock Yards Journal, the author of 
which—a prominent live-stock commission man—had 
slightingly remarked “that the cowboys of the ‘eighties’ 
held small respect for womankind in general.” This 
ugly and false statement of a man who should have known 
much better, caused bitter feeling in cowland, resulting 
in Ted Abbot, (alias Teddy Blue, or Droop Horns) of 
the Judith Basin, Montana, to promptly write a reply 
to the Journal in which the Live Stock Commission writer 
was verbally “roped and tied,” winding up his scathing 
rebuke with the dead-certer shot—“Why dammit! the 
cowboys of the eighties even treated the women of the 
redlight districts of the cow-towns with a lot more respect 


a cattle-rustler branding or 
butchering; or a bunch of wolves 
killing or eating high-priced cow or horse-meat. On 
which occasion a gun would get more of the enemy. I 
myself roped a good many wolves; my highest score on 
any One occasion was two out of a bunch of eleven, while 
a companion caught one. I once ran across four big 
greys and killed all of them with my saddle gun. During 
my career I shot or roped many big grey buffalo-wolves 
and their smaller, calf-killing, fleetfooted brothers—the 
prairie wolves or coyotes. The majority of victims of 
said slayings fell to the credit of the gun, althcugh using 
the rope was more fun though not requiring greater skill. 
Both gave keen, hilarious sport. 
I could enumerate numberless other good reasons why 
a man on the old cattle ranges, with their big herds and 
continuous big round-ups, long nights and days and some- 
times months, camping, riding snaky or green horses, much 
of the time absolutely alon>—was a “chump” if he did 
not carry a gun of some kind. If he did, it was never 
primarily for the purpose of dealing sudden death to the 
one whose trigger-finger was shown than his own—cowboys 
in those days were “Knights of the Saddle”. 





HOLLYWOOD... 


Overheard in the studio lunchroom: 
"Who did you take last night’ 
"A lot for granted. She never showed up." 


TODAY'S SOUL COMFORT .. . 


You may be in hock for life---still you're not unRedeemed! 
* * » 


Keep the Golden Rule. For what this world needs now 
is more of the Golden Rule—and less of the rule of gold! 
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TO KNOW THY NEIGHBOR 
Fe more than a hundred years Mexico has been 


our nearest sister republic, but she has been our 

sister republic only in name. Pathetically, she has 
been to us just another strange land, enshrouded in mys- 
tery, lying unhappily if not helplessly across the Rio 
Grande. But the revolution that ended the regime of 
Porfirio Diaz burns searingly on. Old concepts shattered, 
barriers of isolation fall away as a new nation rises, to be 
judged, as all nations and men are judged, simply by what 
she aspires to be. In youthfulness Mexico is today the 
outstanding nation of this hemisphere. Her position in 
a world of fast-changing values is unique. But, as out of 
intense suffering intelligence is born, -Mexico, emerging 
from four hundred years of conflict, serene and purpose- 
ful, merits faith in her ability to meet life anew, with 
resoluteness not only but with wisdom as well. 

Amado Nervo saw even the scenery of his country re- 
flected in the culture of his countrymen. Though their 
jagged peaks form the loveliest silhouettes against rare 
azure skies, the Mother Ranges seemed still not content 
with their creations. So Popocatapetl, Ixtaccihuatl and 
Orizaba became their master symbols—snow-capped, tran- 
quil giants that in a sunset glow unsurpassed beckon men 
to the eternal chalice to drink the essence of nobleness, 
that tears may flow into perfume, sorrow into song. Cul- 
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ture is more than a word. The purpose of it is that under- 
standing may be born, that men may cast away -the bur- 
dens alike of the past and the present, and that by living 
freely today they may not create for themselves barriers 
in the morrow. Living close to nature; looking somewhat 
askance at modern civilization, the Mexican people retain 
their pristine rurality. And if it seems strange it is 
nevertheless true that La Golondrina and Cuatro Milpas 
and the other songs that carry now far beyond the borders 
of their native land were sung first by peasant boys and 
girls, treading the earth with sandalled feet. 

To the traveller that wanders quietly along, seeing, 
listening, Mexico yields her significance. Old civiliza- 
tions have left more than ruins. They have left also a 
residue of human experience. In Zapoteca peace was 
maintained for a thousand years uninterruptedly. Thomas 
Jefferson held that, though unsuited to thickly populated 
regions, the community government of the Indian was the 
best the world had seen. Henry Thoreau thought that in 
soulfulness the Indian transcended the white man. 

In Mexico today, in a population of fifteen million, live 
perhaps five million pure Indians. Their need of isolation 
having ceased, they are participating again in the affairs 
of their country, mingling with the other races and con- 
tinuing the birth of a new race, a race that makes for 
completeness, translating modern inventions into terms of 
human happiness and ushering in a peace that in, freedom 
will find eternal and orderly renewal. 

Left alone, Mexico will bring forth a society of great 
consequence, neither surrendering to fascism nor plunging 
into communism but breathing the spirit that “the free 
create their own necessity.” Through the centuries young 
Cuauhtemoc is still speaking: “Better to die once for 
freedom than every day a slave.” This last King of the 
Aztecs paid the price, and Mexico became rich. 
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In keeping with its policy the Editor of Overland Monthly invites the 
opinions of its readers. Come as may, we shall not parry the rocks 
nor decline the roses. Address all communications to the Wrangle 
Editor, Overland Monthly, Monadnock Building, San Francisco. 
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THANKS FOR BOTH 


Under separate cover I am sending you enlargement of 
Overland Monthly display, which we featured this week. 
Enjoyed the Overland very much. 

Boise, Idaho Ballou-Latimer Drug Co., 
Melvin Smith, Mgr. 


SO WE ARE PLEASED, TOO 


Congratulations! I stopped in this morning and got a 
copy of June Overland Monthly. The appearance of the 
new Overland is very pleasing. 


San Francisco, Cal. Grace T. Hadley 






PAGE MORE FACTS 


I do not agree with Francis Ahl’s article “Education in 
the Soviet Union.” There is no “deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion of foreign peoples and conditions.” This misrepre- 
sentation originates outside the Soviet Union and is directed 
— it by people who form opinions not based on all the 

acts. 


Denver, Colorado Alvin Johnson 


YOU SAID IT, WE DID IT 


I would much enjoy articles on travel. Such articles 
are often the inspiration necessary to make a decision as 
to where one might want to go. 


Spokane, Wash. Mrs. Wm. H. Hancock 
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MOON WHIP . . . from page 8 

Tally sat in gloomy silence. . . 

Noddy crushed out her cigarette and blew some ashes 
off the coverlet. “But if I were you, old girl,” she advised, 
“I wouldn't cross bridges till the horses were stolen. Keep 
your chin up and your nose in the air and look dumb. 
Let her make the first crack.” 

“I guess you're right,” Talya admitted. “Maybe.” 

“Gee, Tally, seems to me you're always getting mixed 
up with a lot of men. And you never gave a hang for 
anybody—except Bobby.” 

Talya pivoted jerkily, and began pawing over a box 
of costume jewelry. Bobby! Why did Noddy have to 
remember everything?” 

Noddy squinted at her curiously. “Say... What do you 
think ever happened to Bobby? Did you ever hear from 
him again?” 

Tally screwed in an earring—slowly. 

“No. I never heard from him.” 

“Funny,” she mused. “He got married, didn’t he? 
And he was sure crazy about you! You know,” she went 
on, “there’s something fishy there. He couldn't just .. . 
stop caring like he did. And go bolting off with some- 
thing he picked up on a bargain counter. Oh, I s’pose 
he’s like any other man, but... Bobby, oh I don’t know 
. . . Gee!” she sighed, “he sure was handsome. And I 
mean!” 

Talya flung around. “Oh Noddy,” she cried, “don’t 
talk about Bobby! Can't you let me forget him?” Her 
face quivered a little. “But why couldn’t he have waited 
—oh Noddy, just a little longer .. .? As soon as I went 
away, I wanted him. And then, when I got home, he 
just—wasn’t there any more...” Her voice trailed off. 
She couldn’t have finished it. Thinking about Bobby was 
like that. It always made her throat feel like a rough 
board. 

“So you were ‘that way’ about him, really .. . And 
you didn’t know for a long time he was married, did 
you?” Noddy asked softly. 

“No. I came home, and heard that he’d been married 
for months and gone away some place to live. Some 
people outside the Navy who used to know him when he 
was stationed on the East Coast, they told me. I hadn't 
heard from him, and I'd been gone so long. He must 
have been married . . . a few days after I went away. 
And I've never heard from him since.” 

“Who was the dame?” 

Tally shook her head. 

“How long has it been now?” 

Talya looked away. “Five years,” she said dully. 

Noddy sighed again. “Gee, he looked slick in his 
uniform! Lieutenant... senior grade. Why didn’t you 
marry him then, you pill, when he wanted you to? He 
certainly pestered you enough!” 

“Because I didn’t love him—then. Oh, Noddy, some- 
times it seems—’ she broke off, and fished for her hand- 
kerchief. 

“Aw, honey, please . . .! You couldn't just make up 
your mind to love him if you didn’t! He was just a sap, 
that’s all—to run off with someone else. Why didn’t he 
hang around a while, you weren't going to be gone for- 
ever. Gee, I never could understand that guy. He was 
nuts over you!” 

Tally sniffed slowly. “It looks like it, doesn’t it!” 


“Say, I bet he doesn’t give a rap for that dame he mar- 
ried. He couldn't, and be like he was to you. Of course, 
I don’t know what his idea was, but, well . . .” she shrug- 
ged, “I'll bet he hasn't forgotten you, kid! . . . Gee, and 
some subs came in this morning, too.” 
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Tally looked up. 
do with it?” 

“Well, he was in the Navy, wasn’t he? 
maybe—” 

“Well, he isn't in the Navy now. And he wasn't in 
subs anyway. 1.. . I didn’t like subs.” 

“Oh. Well, that’s that. My error.” She flopped over 
on the bed. “Look here, you better get going. You're 
late now, and after all, Chick’s an awful nice kid. He's 
all lathered up about you, too. Gee, what a Venus you 
turned out to be! All the men are kept busy throwing 
apples at you!” 

Talya grinned and felt better. She wiggled into the 
crimson dress and dove resolutely into the powder box. 
“Gosh, Noddy, I don’t know what I'd do without you!” 

As she screwed in the other earring someone knocked 
smartly at the door. 


“Why the ‘too’? What’s that got to 


I thought 


(To be continued next month) 





EASING THE PACIFIC TENSION .. . from page 1!2 


national trouble he may lose even more seriously. Rela- 
tions between ourselves and Japan are already a little taut. 
It is to be remembered that Japan is twice as good a cus- 
tomer for American exports as China. 

At the outset here it was remarked that the three gov- 
ernments immediately controlling Far Eastern peace are 
now, for the first time in years, upon cordial terms with 
one another. The outlook for continued harmony there 
is much brighter than in Europe. By all evidence we may 
believe that if this harmony is disrupted by any one within 
the measurable future, it will be by accident, and not by 
design. Continuing civil strife may be expected in China, 
but in respect to a major international clash, there is 
nothing in the evidence to warrant faith in the rumors 
which are the livelihood of a certain class of journalists. 

With China, Japan, and the Soviet Union having 
worked out a degree of harmony among themselves, the 
main need now is that the United States—the nation next 
in importance to Far Eastern peace—avoid any commit- 
ments which might possibly upset this tranquillity. The 
imprudence of loans to either Russia or China has been 
discussed. The imprudence of continuing to bait the 
Japanese in newspapers was discussed in an earlier article. 

As an estimate of affairs just ahead, we may believe 
that entirely aside from any indiscretion on the part of 
our government respecting the Far East, relations between 
the United States and Japan will remain slightly short of 
perfect accord for some time to come. 

Reasons for this lie in issues endemic here, not in 
issues external to us. American politics is much dis- 
turbed just now by what is called the conflict between 
liberalism and non-liberalism. Of course either term can 
mean anything, but as factional policies are shaping, the 
implication is of something akin to Communism and its 
opposition. Japanese institutions are not liberal, accord- 
ing to the meaning of the word in America now, and so 
ardent liberals tend to vilify the Japanese by way of 
expressing hostility for non-liberals in America. Similarly, 
a large group here vilifies Russia, not primarily because 
of regret over events in the Soviet Union and personal 
enmity for Stalin, but as a way of voicing distaste for pro- 
Communists in this country. The effects of this kind of 
polemics are obvious in our international ‘relations, and 
tend to embarrass those charged with maintaining har- 
monious relations where desired. But however irrational 
the procedure may be, we know that it will continue. 
Nobody seems able to oppose Fascism as an American 
plan without building first a campaign of violent hostility 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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PLAIN GIRLS . . . from page 27 
bumped into a delivery truck. “He, he took my number 
and is going to phone me." 

They drove several blocks in silence before Ruth Ann 
volunteered, 

"Mr. Sable said—Do be careful, Carter, you almost hit 
that roadster—Mr. Sable said that when his Scottie was 
a pup it had indigestion, too, just like Mufti. He's going 
to phone me the name of some dog food." 


Te. following Wednesday was to be the gala premiere 
of Jazz Babies at Grauman's Chinese Theater. Carter 
telephoned to Ruth Ann. 

| have two tickets for Jazz Babies. 
date for Wednesday night." 

"Sorry, Carter, but mother and | are going to the 
Symphony in the Hollywood Bowl." 

"You wouldn't turn down a swell Premiere for a Sym- 
phony?" 

"I've never been very crazy about jazz, Carter." 

"But this is a whiz! Biggest show ever! Every seat 
sold out." 

"Why don't you turn back your tickets," suggested 
Ruth Ann, “and come with us? You'll get a thrill sitting 
outdoors under the stars listening to real music." 

"Not me! Well, so long, see you later." 

He rang the telephone in the hotel suite where Phyllis 
and her mother were staying. 

"Carter, darling, how are you?" purred over the wire. 

"Listen, Phyllis, how'd you like to see the Premiere of 
Jazz Babies?" 

"Oh, darling, I'd adore it!" 

That was the way to respond to a swell invitation. 
Thank goodness he'd have one keen evening to look for- 
ward to. No one would ever be bored with Phyllis. She 
had it all over on Ruth Ann. Phyllis was alive, vivacious, 
enthusiastic, full of pep. She'd get a big kick seeing so 
many movie celebrities in one evening; the gorgeously 
dressed movie queens; the handsome heroes; the bril- 
liant floodlights. Ruth Ann could sit in the cold out- 
doors in the dead silence of the Bowl and listen to an 
orchestra if she wanted to. But he and Phyllis preferred 
life and light. 

As far as Phyllis was concerned the night of the Pre- 
miere came up to all expectations. She was thrilled from 
the moment they became entangled in the web of lux- 
urious motor cars inching their way to the Chinese 
Theater. The street was so filled with spectators eager to 
catch a glimpse of their favorite actor, that policemen 
were forced to stand on the running boards of cars of 
famous stars to escort them safely through the crowd. 

Carter scanned the sea of faces during the intervals 
that he was forced to wait in the blocked traffic. He 
judged that there must be at least thirty thousand people 
packed on the sidewalks and street in front of the theater. 
When he and Phyllis had finally stepped from their car, 
he thought that they would never be able to squeeze 
through the mass of men and women who rudely jostled 
against them. But Phyllis didn't seem to mind. "Isn't 
this fun?" she said. 

In the foyer down a roped-off aisle walked the stars, 
pausing before a microphone to say, "Hello, Everybody, 
I'm so thrilled to be here tonight. | know it's going to be 
a marvelous performance." And again pausing while 
a camera-man took their picture. 

It was gratifying to watch Phyllis's enjoyment. Of 
course, thought Carter, he couldn't be expected to get 
the kick out of all this thing that she did. He had lived 
in Hollywood most of his life. It was not new to him. 
And he couldn't help being a little peeved when the 
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Premiere was so late getting started. But Phyllis didn't 
mind the long wait. She kept up a constant stream of 
wisecracks. He wondered it she were ever tired. He 
had never seen her when she was not fairly effervescing 
with energy. 

Carter was rather quiet on their way home. He had 
just remembered that tomorrow he was to go on a yacht- 
ing party with Ruth Ann. He had completely forgotten 
until he and Phyllis had left Jazz Babies. In fact he hadn't 
phoned Ruth Ann for three or four days. Her brother- 
in-law and sister, Commodore and Mrs. Grant Wagstaff II 
had invited them over a month ago, and Ruth Ann had 
reminded him of it last week. 

He had his idea of a day on a yacht with a girl as 
lifeless as Ruth Ann. Goodnight! He remembered they 
were invited for a week's cruise. They'd probably sit on 
the deck most of the time and play Contract. Well, that 
part wouldn't be so bad. Ruth Ann played an excellent 
game. 

"A penny for your thoughts," Phyllis offered as the car 
came to a stop when the red lights flashed on. 

| was just wondering, Phyllis, do you play Contract?" 

Phyllis laughed. ‘Ot course not, silly. I've never sat 
still long enough to learn even bridge.'' She tapped the 
ashes from her cigarette out the window of the car. 
"Don't tell me you're thinking of taking up cards! That's 
a the old codgers with nothing left to do but sit by the 
ire. 

Carter sent the car dashing across the street at the 
first flash of green. “Nothing tame for you," he com- 
mented. 

"You're telling me. | hit the high spots and let the rest 
of the world go by." 

Phyllis had the right idea, concluded Carter. He'd do 
the right thing by Ruth Ann. He'd endure the yachting 
party. And then! He'd break with her. A man doesn't 
have to marry a girl simply because all their friends ex- 
pect it. 

When he called the following day to motor with Ruth 
Ann to the harbor she was not ready. He sat down on 
the davenport impatiently. He smoked a cigarette. Then 
he got up and walked back and forth with quick, long 
strides. He smoked two cigarettes. Three. 

Finally a maid came in to inform him that Miss Har- 
rison would be down in ten or fifteen minutes. Come 
to think of it, he had never had to wait for Ruth Ann 
before. But this was all right, she probably had last 
minute things to pack. He was about to light the fourth 
cigarette when he was conscious of a bubbling tone that 
was Ruth Ann's and yet was not Ruth Ann's. 

"Oh hel-lo there, Carter, darling! Terribly sorry to 
have kept you waiting. But, of course, you didn't mind." 

When he turned he batted his eyes to see if it were 
really Ruth Ann. She was dressed in the flashiest sport 
suit he had ever seen. Were those black and white 
stripes actually a foot wide? Were those bright red 
saucers all the way down the front of the suit actually 
buttons? And fingernails, black enameled! 

She walked leisurely to the davenport and sat down. 

"Don't—don't you think we'll have to hurry," he re- 
minded her, picking up his hat, "if we expect to reach the 
harbor in time? Commodore said he wanted to make 
Santa Cruz Islands and back to Catalina for dinner." 

Ruth Ann arose slowly. 

"Just a minute," she drawled, deliberately remaking her 
mouth before a black and red compact. 

"Okay, let's get going,"’ came from lips unbelievably 
scarlet. 

When they got into the car Ruth Ann was all enthu- 


siasm. 
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"Oh, Cart! I've got the duckiest new yachting outfit! 
Burnt orange flannel skirt, green coat with brass buttons, 
orange and green sport shoes and my hat's a knockout! 
I'll jump into them just the moment we get aboard." She 
talked on incessantly all the way to the harbor, about 
clothes, styles, sports, the latest song hits. 

Aboard the Cheerio she went directly to her cabin 
and reappeared in the orange and green sport suit 
which brought forth a low whistle from Commodore Wag- 
staff. 

"Wowie!" he exclaimed. 

Ruth Ann bounded over to the phonograph and radio 
and turned on both. 

"Ocean's smooth as glass. 
shouted above the noise. 

"Please,'’ her sister begged, "not so loud!" 

"What," asked Carter, ‘is the idea of both at once?" 

‘Don't get cagey, Old Dears,"" answered Ruth Ann, 
"Just trying to get some peppy music!" 

Carter strolled over toward the phonograph. His 
finger slid carelessly around its top, and in a moment two 
crooners were stopped suddeniy in the middle of their 
song. 

Ruth Ann flung herself into his arms. 

"Come on, Cart. Get the old man off of you. Let's 
have more life around here," she said, starting to dance. 

Her eyes weighted with green eyeshadow and heavily 
fringed with mascara, flashed love messages into his. 

"Darling, you dance divinely!" her voice purred in his 
ear. 

All the way to Santa Cruz Islands the sunny blue air 
was filled with laughter and jazzy music. If at any time 
jazz could be had on no station, the phonograph sup- 
plied it. 

Mrs. Wagstaff had cotton stuffed in both ears. Corn- 
modore Wagstaff II sat in a wicker chair and watched 
with a twinkle in his eyes the curls of blue smoke that 
came from his meerschaum pipe. Finally Mrs. Wag- 
staff interrupted them to announce, 

“We'll reach Catalina Island around seven, for a 
dinner dance at the St. Catherine Hotel. We've invited 
quite q number of your friends." 

When the outlines of Catalina came into view, Ruth 
Ann and her sister went down to dress. 

Ages later Ruth Ann emerged, gowned in a purple 
taffeta with an outlandishly large bow sash of King's blue. 

Carter's lips parted but no words came. Commodore 
and Mrs. Wagstaff had already descended to the small 
motor boat and sat waiting to go ashore. 

Myriads of lights from the Island rose and fell in the 
water as the Cheerio lay at anchor in front of the St. 
Catherine Hotel. Carter led Ruth Ann to the railing and 
they both stared into the gold-flecked waters. 

Neither spoke. After a while Carter shot his arm out 
rather vehemently and gathered Ruth Ann to him. 

"Sweetheart," he whispered, "I've been the biggest 
dumbell ever turned loose." 

"You said you wanted me to dress and be like other 
girls. Don't you like my dress?" she asked archly. 

"Well, it's, it's all right. We'll go on to the dance, 
dear.’ 

"Because if you dont," she continued, "'! have others, 
| can change." 

"Would you really, dear?" Carter hesitated. "'Dar- 
ling, did you by any chance bring along that plain, littie 
pink dress, the one you wore to the Beach Club?" 

Ruth Ann squeezed his hand. 

"It will only take a minute," she said, "to slip into it." 


Divine for dancing!" she 
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EASING THE PACIFIC TENSION . . . from page 3! 


toward those nations where it may be to the tastes of the 
inhabitants. Similarly, the antis and the pros of every- 
thing else illogically make an international issue out of 
what should remain at most a domestic controversy. 

Proponents of “liberal” legislation here detest the 
Japanese because the Japanese relish a strongly centralized 
and highly authoritative government, with the private 
profits system backed to the limit. There is no evidence 
that the Japanese have ever undertaken to alter our in- 
stitutions to their own model, and uniil there is evidence 
of such, we might well leave them free from constant de- 
nunciation to enjoy what apparently fits their traditions 
and temperament. 

There are other American issues with international 
echoes—immigration restriction and others. In these, 
again, it would be desirable to avoid making a distant na- 
tion of '70,000.000 people the unnecessary target of local 
controversy. But we know better than to expect it. The 
thinking student of the Far East must for some time ahead 
take these minor sources of Japanese-American friction for 
granted. He can only trust that militant factionalism in 
this country will not exert such pressure on Washington 
that diplomatic moves on our part would undo in any way 
the encouraging status of things in the Orient now. 

In this series of articles, only a few of what seemed to 
the writer main points could be discussed. If the selection 
has been fair—and I have tried to synopsize what seemed 
most significant in the minds of many people of excellent 
Far Eastern experience—it is apparent that there is much 
in the situation in the Far East now that is interesting, 
but very little that is startling. It is my own opinion that 
our newspapers are guilty of a grave offense in educating 
the reading public to expect something sensational every 
time the Orient is mentioned. Certainly on the scene the 
impression is not of momentous events bursting bewilder- 
ingly all around every minute. Rather, there is a feeling 
of oddly rhythmic routine in the happenings there. The 
force of even very significant changes seems somehow ab- 
sorbed bv the immense numbers of people involved and 
dissipated by the great distances spanned. There is a 
vast resistance of inertia, too, so that events which may be 
described in cabled news as gigantic upheavals will in 
actual effects seem only superficial, affecting hardly at all 
the visible currents of life about. It seems fair to say 
that there is not in the Far East now the excited expecta- 
tion of something big about to happen—by all accounts 
characteristic of Eurone now, and certainly to be noticed 
in America. Terms like “volcano” and “tinder box”, be- 
lying something ready to explode, seem excessively sug- 
gestive of trouble in present trends, at least for the im- 
mediate future. 

Persons interested in forming a balanced appraisal of 
trans-Pacific developments may well check back a little 
and classify according to their reliability those writers who 
in December of 1933 were talking of war between Japan 
and Russia “within six weeks”, and who a little later 
foretold all sorts of conflict brewing in Sinkiang in Western 
China, and so on. By such back-checking, the thoughtful 
reader can discount the recurrent dispensing of such 
sensationalism by the same critics in the future. The 
principal obstacle to improved international relations is 
the shortness of the public memory. The journalist guilty 
of repeated errors seems to lose nothing in reader confi- 
dence when he embarks upon further absurdities. For 
mob tastes, of course, hokum is always more interesting 
than cool factual survey. But there is plenty of news that 
is quite reliable everywhere for the thinking reader. The 
on!v requirement is the use of a salt-shaker. 
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BANKING .. . from page 1|3 


Francisco in increasing quantities. Gold had so hypno- 
tized them that for silver they had only contempt. They 
did not readily grasp the significance of the silver ship- 
ments. 

In this activity Ralston participated shrewdly. His 
banking in these days was not spectacular, but he did 
build up a reputation as a man with unfailing judgment 
in picking potentially profitable enterprises to promote and 
finance, as a banker who could drive a close bargain for a 
sure, large profit. In their earliest stages he realized the 
importance of the silver mining operations in Nevada, 
established a branch bank in Virginia City, judiciously 
extended credit and backing to those whose claims and 
personal capabilities promised returns. He established con- 
nections with the leading banks of Europe and became the 
California agent for the London House of Rothschild. 
Ralston, in short, during the 1860s, made the Bank of 
California the state’s leading financial house and a symbol 
of integrity and solidarity. 

At this point, we must turn to the Comstock itself. 
The story of how California miners in search of new 
placer deposits slowly ascended the Sierras, found and 
tossed aside increasing quantities of bluish ore and rock, 
made their way into the Washoe Valley, in Nevada, found 
to their greater disgust and profanity even more of the 
strange blue stuff, is a lengthy one. To make this long 
story short, the “damned blue stuff” that clogged the 
rockers and cradles and messed up the recovery of gold was 
identified in 1859 as almost pure silver that assayed around 
$5,000 a ton. 

The astute, quickly translating the silver into $5,000 
in gold, gained proper reverence for the white metal, rush- 
ed to the Washoe and staked out claims. The move was 
only a beginning. The mountain did not readily yield 
its treasure to the claimants. There were deep shafts to 
be sunk, long tunnels to be bored, and the work was made 
perilous by intense heat, gases, water, slides and cave-ins. 
It required expensive machinery, large crews of workmen 
and more money than the average claim holder command- 
ed. He had to organize a company and sell stock to 
gentlemen who skeptically pointed out the odds against 
making money in silver mines. 
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It was no business for the easily discouraged; they fell 
by the wayside. The aggressive persisted. They per- 
suaded the skeptical to finance their trials and errors. In 
good time they forced the mountain to yield its silver. 
They wiped out the losses of trial and error. The divi- 
dends they paid mounted steadily. 

San Francisco was profoundly impressed with the divi- 
dends. It suddenly realized that men, whom it had ac- 
cepted casually and viewed indifferently, controlled vast 
wealth and power. Two saloon-keepers, James Flood and 
William O’Brien, against whose bar the town was wont to 
lean, had, it seemed, quietly financed two miners, Clarence 
Mackay and James Fair, in a Comstock claim. The claim 
was pouring out more money than could conveniently be 
counted, causing the four partners to be hailed as the 
Bonanza Kings of the Comstock. There was George 
Hearst, whom no one had hitherto taken very seriously, 
who now turned up as the owner of the world’s most 
notable and richest silver mine. There were, besides, 
scores of others, who had been nobodies, but who had 
filled their pockets with silver and became persons of posi- 
tion and consequence. 

With the dawn of the 1870s, San Francisco clamored to 
participate in the profits of the Comstock. This it found 
surprisingly easy to do. Broker's offices blossomed on 
Montgomery street like wild flowers in the spring time. 
The brokers were agreeable gentlemen, never too busy to 
spend time with the humblest of customers, provided, 
of course, that the customer had some savings. Stock 
prices moved upward in a sharp curve; the tide of buying 
and excitement mounted rapidly. Between the years 1872 
and ’75 San Francisco lived in a delirium of speculation 
that surpassed even the hysteria of the late Coolidge boom 
days. Small shop-keepers, street-car conductors, messen- 
ger boys, ladies of joy, ribbon-counter clerks, servant girls, 
even newsboys played “lucky tips” and became million- 
aires overnight. Men with millions plunged in the market 
and became paupers overnight. 

The stock exchange opened at 11:00 but trading began 
as early as 8:30 in the morning. The early bird buyers 
and brokers gathered every morning on the north side 
of California at Leidesdorff street, where they held a 
sidewalk curb market, and where there was given and 
received, before the exchange opened, orders for thousands 
of dollars worth of stocks. Police regularly patrolled this 
corner to keep it reasonably open for traffic. Other police 
were stationed in and around the stock exchange—at that 
time on the south side of Pine street at Leidesdorff—to 
clear paths so that those with business in the building 
could enter and leave it. The building and board-room 
resembled a mad house. Brokers rushed about hatless, 
coatless, perspiring, rejoicing, cursing. Telegraph wires 
into the city were choked with buying-orders from New 
York, London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, from obscure and 
little known names on the map. 

At the pinnacle of the frenzy sat the banker Ralston, a 
handsome and massive man, to whom the brokers of the 
city looked for the financing of their market operations; 
who gave quick decisions on matters involving millions, 
a dozen times a day. In these years, with the immense re- 
sources at his command, Ralston organized the Mission 
Woolen Mills, the Kimball Carriage Works, West Coast 
Furniture Company, the Grand Hotel, San Francisco Sugar 
Refinery, Reclamation Works at Sherman’s Island, the 
dry docks at Hunter’s Point, an irrigation system in the 
San Joaquin Valley. He financed the cutting through of 
New Montgomery street and the Rincon Hill cut. He 
planned and began, to astound the world, the Palace Hotel, 
which was finished by William Sharon. 
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For himself Ralston built, at Belmont, on the Pininsula, 
a lordly mansion and estate. He filled the mansion with 
art treasures from all over the world, staffed it with 100 
Chinese. To his mansion, to be wined and dined in 
sumptuous style, came royalty, international financiers, 
diplomats, writers, artists, and scientists of world renown. 
Ralston was California's most lavish host. 

To all this pomp, to the lust for sudden wealth that 
possessed San Francisco an end came with startling swift- 
ness. There were causes, of course, that had been in op- 
eration for some time. Production of silver in the Com- 
stock diminished. Production of new companies and stock 
issues by promoters in the San Francisco market increased. 
Prices rose to levels where there was no conceivable rela- 
tion between this factor and earnings. The mine owners 
paid more attention to stock speculation than to prudent 
operation of their properties. Ralston’s expenditures, his 
grandoise plans for new enterprises, alarmed the con- 
servative who feared for the future of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia. Finally, his connection with the Great Diamond 
Hoax, the most fantastical incident in all Western finance, 
was a rude shock to public confidence and convinced the 
conservative that the man had become a menace. 

There can be little doubt that Ralston’s removal from 
the presidency of the bank was the result of a deliberate 
plot. It was so well and secretly laid that its exact details 
will probably be never fully known and few people real- 
ized, at the time, that something was afoot. Almost 
without warning, on the afternoon of August 27, 1875, 
there was a run on the teller’s window and the great Bank 
of California closed its doors. The following afternoon 
Ralston handed in his resignation as president. He left 
the bank about four o'clock and went to North Beach, 
from where it was his daily custom to swim in the bay. 
He entered the water as usual. In less than an hour his 
lifeless body was borne from the bay. Whether his 
drowning was by intent or accident remains a mystery. 

His erstwhile associates immediately set about reorgan- 
izing the affairs of the bank. Thomas Bell deposited $5,000 
with Western Union, requesting that they keep the wires 
between San Francisco and London open for his exclusive 
use. For hours he and the House of Rothschild, whose 
agent the bank was, cabled back and forth. Finally, Bell 
got the Rothschilds to agree to guarantee the bank’s paper, 
and within a week the bank reopened. Within six months 
it repaid in full the losses of all creditors and depositors, 
involved in the crash. 

As for the aftermath of the Comstock, it is another and 
long story. Too long to even suggest the high spots here. 
But if you would absorb the essence and spirit of the 
period, we recommend several books. In “Eilley Orrum, 
Queen of the Comstock” an author, who masks his or her 
identity under the nom de plume of Swift Paine, relates 
with rare irony the tale of Mrs. Sandy Bowers, gives many 
a detail of Thomas Bell, Mammy Pleasant, William Shar- 
on, the Floods, the Fairs, the Mackays, and a host of the 
lesser known. Charles Caldwell Dobie in his “Less Than 
Kin” and “San Francisco, A Pageant”, casts further light 
upon the Bell family and Mammy Pleasant, surely the 
strangest characters in the Comstock procession. In his 
“Saga of the Comstock” George D. Lyman presents a 
splendidly written chronicle, historically authentic, of the 
earliest beginnings, the development, and daily life in the 
Comstock Lode region. 
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THE MORDAUNT SPLICE . . . from page |7 


had suffered under a remarkable second greaser whom 
Dobson finally bopped. But that again is another story. 

So the skipper told us about where the Chinese was 
found dead. It was directly in front of a big go-down 
safe in the after ‘tween decks. 

“You know,” said the skipper, “when I reached Hong- 
kong I had orders to take on a go-down safe as we had no 
specie-tank. To go direct to Yokohama and take on gold 
and then take the Great Circle around to San Francisco, 
best speed, no stops. She can always make 21 knots when 
we put her to it. 

“So I got the huge iron thing and had it lowered down 
the after, number three hatch, and seized into place with 
wire right opposite the baggage master’s joint where he 
grafts cumshaw and keeps dogs. There were no dogs 
because we had only six passengers.” 

About that time a dignified representative of the Six 
Companies came aboard and told Dobson that one of their 
leading lights had been bumped off. He had been planted 
as bosun and comprador. etc., to find out why the United 
States had to fine the China Mail Company so much for 
smuggled hop. He got his. 

That was serious enough and I took another long sip 
of Cappie Dobson’s excellent liquor. 

Then all hell broke loose. Never mind names; there is 
some intimacy about shipmates. The purser came barging 
up and yelling that about 250 pounds of the bullion taken 
on in Yokohama had disappeared. 

That much weight avoirdupois in gold bullion is a lot 
of money. Where had it gone? 

Then Captain Jack got busy and wanted to know who 
had discovered the dead chink. Dobson said it was the 
second officer and Titiana. 

“Get em,” says Captain Jack Cadogan. 

So the two of them were brought up and they told their 
story. They said that they had fallen in love with each 
other and she had inveigled him into taking her down and 
showing her the treasure chest, which was just aft of the 
engine-room. ‘They had opened the steel door, stepped 
over the high coaming and had seen the body of the chink. 
Titiana, being used to tragedy did not even screech. She 








went up and told the skipper while the second officer 
called hands. 

Jack Cadogan was brutal. He did it for a purpose. He 
said: “You two brats went down there to open the safe 
and sneak a lot of gold and Mon Yin came in and found 
you so you beat him to death.” 

They both said “No” and I knew they weren't lying. 

Then Captain Jack winked at me and told some of the 
deputy United States marshals, who had arrived, to guard 
the two prisoners and not let them ashore. Then he and 
I went down to take a look at the safe. Here is where I 
could have made a famous newspaper beat. But, thank 
God, I am a sailor before being a newspaper man. 

We looked inside the safe which was a fuany old con- 
traption. It had two swing doors and a huge bolt on the 
port side worked by an enormous key. 

The purser came fussing around and showed us where 
the extra tiers of wooded gold-bricks had been seduced 
away. 

Then Captain Jack reached in and pulled up a loose wire 
eye-splice from the deck of the safe. He handed it to me 
and I looked at it. 

The big safe had been seized down into place by a 
number of wire lines rove through the ventilating holes 
at the top. Somebody had passed a wire through, roven 
in an eye-splice and set it over the finger of the big bolt. 
All he had to do to open the safe was yank on the wire and 
the doors would open. Apparently he had yanked the 
bolt, got out as much gold as he could carry and then had 
been discovered by Mon Yin who was browsing around 
for dope. So he beat him over the head with a gold brick 
and went about his business. 

So Captain Jack found out that the second officer had 
charge of fixing up the safe and seeing the gold put in. 
It looked bad. But I had the spliced eye. 

So I told Captain Jack something and we went up next 
day and watched the second officer and Titiana get all 
married up. He is now skipper of a big dollar liner and 
young John Norman comes sometimes to see his godfather 
and hear about how his poppa and momma nearly got 
made out for murder. And he calls me Uncle Jack and 
Oh, well. 


Titiana grows lovelier with the years. 
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| think that | shall never see 
Along the road, an unscraped tree, 
With bark intact and painted white, 
That no car ever hit at night. 





For every tree that's near the road, 
Has caused some auto to be towed. 
Sideswiping trees is done a lot 
By drivers who are not so hot. 
God gave them eyes—Why can't they see 


That any fool can hit a tree. 
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After seeing Titiana get wedded and happy we went 
back aboard ship and, after what I had told Captain Jack, 
he advised the skipper to give certain forecastle hands 
shore leave next day. The skipper said he had to go into 
drydock and make a quick turnaround and the Chinese 
were raising hell about the murder on account of Mon 
Yin being such a big bug. But he finally consented. 

Next morning Captain Jack and I took a wop fishing 
boat ostensibly to get on Santa Lucia bank and catch rock 
cod. Instead we took bearings from the log of the “China” 
where she dropped anchor in quarantine. 

Sure enough there was a small launch mooching around 
and presently Captain Jack gave almost a scream of de- 
light. Something had suddenly bobbed up from the water. 
It was a small buoy. The small launch made for it and 
Captain Jack pulled out an automatic. 

“International,” he said, “I have all the privileges of a 
federal officer in only seven countries. I hope, with suffi- 
cient provocation to save the State of California the ex- 
pense of a trial and hanging.” 

We eased up and there was one of the “China’s” quar- 
termasters hauling in on a line. Captain Jack told him to 
drop it and put his hands up. Instead the man reached 
for a gun and Captain Jack, a perfection shot, stung him 
in the right shoulder. 

His name, which does not matter, happened to be Jack 
Crawford. We dragged him aboard our launch and then 
hauled in on the line. Up came the missing bullion. 

Before he was hanged for the murder of the Chinese 
he told us the whole thing. He had been on the watch to 
seize the safe down and had realized his chance. He had 
shoved a length of wire through one of the ventilation holes, 
had quickly thrown in an eye splice and had put it over 
the finger of the bolt. Then he had sneaked down when 
off watch, had opened the safe and taken all the gold he 
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thought he could carry. Mon Yin came creeping in and 
he banged him over the head with one of the bars. Then 
he had carefully made up a parcel with regular deep rope- 
twine and a buoy. 

This is an old story. They coil up the float line and 
seize it with certain rattan twine. One coil for one day, 
two for two, and so on. The water rots the twine and 
up comes the float. All he had to do was wait until the 
side port astarboard of the safe was opened to give out the 
mail after they were in quarantine, dump his package 
overboard and go out two days later to collect. 

But he made the eternal mistake. He might have gotten 
by with killing the chink and with the gold—only— 

Whén the war came along and I joined up in the 
Canadian Navy later to be loaned to the Imperial sub- 
marine service, I was A.B. on a mother ship and the Cock- 
ney warrant-officer told me to go get some wire pennants 
for the davit hammer seizings. I got the wire, cut it 
into right lengths, threw a splice around each hammer eye 
and one at the other end for the hanger on the davit arm. 

It was only small wire and a matter of seconds almost 
to throw in the splices. 

The Cockney warrant-oficer came up and looked at 
me at work. Said he: 

“I didn’t know as you knew ‘ow for to make a splice. I 
thort you could just seize she with some rovings. You 
done a good job which I will say. But you done wrong 
for ‘is Majesty's Navy.” 

So I asked him respectfully how come. And he told 
me that I had made the wire splice like is done all over the 
world, following the lay of the strands instead of across 
them as you do with rope. 

“In the British Navy,” said he, “we always splice wire 
across the lay like you does wiv rope. It was done in 
Nelson's time and we still do it. Though I shouldn't say 
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to a henlisted ‘and such things, I think with the lay is 
much better.” 

Naturally I had seen the eye splice in the safe was across 
the lay and I knew the man who had done it had been 
brought up in the British Navy. It did not take Captain 
Jack long to find out which of the crew fitted, for there 
were only four white quartermasters—all the others were 
Chinese. 

I did not go to see Crawford hang. After all, bopping 
a chink and stealing gold is a combination adventure that 
all of us yearn for. I was paid half a crown a day for 
killing Boers and I never hated Boers except those who 
would not wash once a week. Of course trenches are out. 
Aw let's forget it. 





HUMAN BARBECUE .. . from page |8 


the decks were washed with human blood prior to any 
important expedition. He was, himself, rushed from his 
deathbed to the grave by his next of kin before the breath 
had left his body, and his wives, of whom he had many, 
were strangled to line his grave so that he might rest in 
comfort and not be lonesome on his journey to the spirit 
world. There also existed a superstition that the slaughter 
of the women would please the gods and thereby assure 
his happiness forever. 

My father, Oliver Bainbridge, the explorer and writer, 
who spent many years in the Pacific living among the 
various cannibal tribes, gathered much information re- 
garding their customs and religions. Among some of his 
papers I found a rather interesting account of his visit 
to Fiji some years ago. “The small, peaceful and beautiful 
Island of Mbau, lying near Viti Levu to the east, was the 
scene during the fifties of murders and orgies beyond 
description. 

“This island was the birthplace and residence of 
Thakambau and his father Tanoa, two of the vilest rascals 
who ever breathed. No other island in the Pacific can 
show a record to exceed its carnival of crime. After a 
successful war-expedition Tanoa would return to Mbau, 
his canoes loaded with captives dead and alive, and from 
the yard-arms dangling the bodies of infants he had 
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taken as tribute. Thakambau was a great cannibal but he 
never reached the blood-thirsty eminence of his father 
Tanoa. His initiation took place at the tender age of six 
when he clubbed to death his first victim, a lad somewhat 
his senior. When his ‘miscreant of a father died, Thakam- 
bau began his reign with the ceremony of strangling his 
mother with his own hands. 

“‘Old Tom’, the most infamous cannibal of the Fiji 
Islands, who enjoys the unique and diabolical distinction 
of having participated in something like forty-eight canni- 
bal barbecues and missionary pot-pies, told me that human 
flesh tastes like young pork—and ‘Old Tom’ should know. 
He was a withered, stooped old man of eighty years or 
more, and his deeply wrinkled face brightened as he 
related the deeds of the cannibal chiefs of old. One eve- 
ning as we sat beside the village fire he became wonder- 
fully talkative and drawing his lava-lava a little tighter 
around him, he extended his bare arm toward the ocean 
and said, ‘It is meet, O friend, that you learn something, 
now that you are here among the silent homes of the 
Ancient People, or your journey across the dark ocean 
would be an idle one. The Ancient People held commune 
with the gods who ate the souls of men. The man-eating 
gods are the greatest, for they have absorbed the power 
and wisdom of all who have been gathered in the spirit-net, 
but they cannot catch the souls of men who are killed— 
only those who die naturally. The souls of men who are 
killed are absorbed by those who eat them. Chiefs eat 
only special parts of great men, for the flesh of a common 
man is degrading to them. Cannibalism is sanctioned by 
the gods and the hair of those killed is used to strengthen 
their magic net. Armlets of hair are sure to bring good 
luck to the wearer. Many of the gods wear a necklace of 
teeth of men whose souls they have eaten, thereby gaining 
a double power. The great gods never drink water but 
a secret beverage from a skull drinking-bowl. The homes 
of these great gods are far across the mountains where the 
sky hangs low.’ 

“It would take endless columns to do justice to the 
weird and repulsive tales of man-eating and strange gods 
with whom ‘Old Tom’ is quite familiar. His voice grew 
husky with emotion when he recalled those happy can- 
nibalistic days and he eyed me with a very significant 
glitter that might have meant the grill or stew-pot a few 
years ago.” 

I shuddered as I thought of this experience told by Old 
Tom to my father and I’m sure if I had recalled this before 
landing on the beach that morning, I would have been 
more fearful of following the old Tul-tul (chief) along 
the jungle trail that eventually led to this village. 

As we started up the partially grown trail I arranged 
for my four native boys to follow closely behind me, 
allowing the several hundred villagers to bring up the 
rear. I had understood that our destination was only a 
short way inland, but when we passed up one deserted 
village after another without stopping, my heart besan 
to sink. A deserted village on almost any South Sea 
island is a bad sign to the visitor and in New Britain it 
meant trouble. In spite of the efforts of the missionaries 
the Arowe natives had a lot to learn before they under- 
stood that human flesh was not meant for kai-kai. I 
could not help wondering just how much they relished it 
as we walked along that trail. True, I had a revolver with 
several rounds of ammunition, but what would that avail 
me against so many cannibals. Rama and the boys had 
their spears—we might account for eight or ten in a fight 
but the end would be inevitable. 

As quickly as these thoughts came, I banished them. 
For the moment I was more interested in the surroundings 
as we approached the head village and here and there I 
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noticed strange faces peeking out from the foliage. In a 
second they were gone and I knew that they had rushed 
back to the jungle to tell of the strange white man that 
was coming up the path. 

Between the long row of thatched huts the Tul-Tul 
led me straight to House Boy (batchelor’s quarters), where 
a small group of chiefs was assembled waiting my arrival. 
I gave out some bright beads and trinkets to assure them 
of my desire for friendship and received in return heaping 
armsful of food placed carefully at the feet of my boys 
and myself. 

In spite of my liberal offers the chiefs denied any 
knowledge of the stone images I sought. I did not for one 
moment believe them and hoping to find some way of 
discovering them later I accepted their invitation to stay 
that evening for the sing-sing. 

As the short tropic twilight faded a series of large fires 
were lit and then began one of the most stirring dances 
I have ever seen in my life. Hundreds of the village 
fighting-men, armed with long spears, trooped out to the 
fires. Their faces and bodies were painted with stripes 
and circles of red, white and black; around their waists 
were tied small grass skirts, while on each ankle and wrist 
was a bracelet of large hollow beans that rattled like casta- 
nets. The younger boys and girls and the women were 
grouped in the background, beating tom-toms and chanting 
harsh monotonous songs. Their hands clapped in rhythm 
with the nerve-straining base notes of the drums. When 
the spirit moved them, the old men, scattered at various 
points, would swell the fearful din with yells that made 
my blood run cold. Out beyond the firelight the black 
jungle seemed alive with a thousand strange noises, which 
were in reality echoes in the hills. Now and again a dancer 
would stop to take some food or eat some betelnut and 
then back into the line as fresh as if he had just begun. 

My boys and I were sitting with our backs to a small 
thatched hut on the edge of the village. The jungle began 
possibly ten or fifteen feet from the rear of this dwelling. 
To this circumstance we undoubtedly owe our lives. 

On and on without end they danced. I sat, held fixed by 
this pagan abandon. Drunk with emotion, every villager, 
young and old, shrieked with delight as the orgie increased 
in tempo, every villager except those who had gradually 
formed a cordon around us as we sat hypnotized by the 
picture. It must have been near midnight when we 
first noticed them. I happened to glance in the direction 
of a noise that had subconsciously attracted my attention. 
For a moment or two I was not even aware that I was 
looking at four natives lounging some fifteen feet away. 
Perhaps I thought them part of the sing-sing and expected 
them to dance and whoop or clap their hands and yell. 
It was their very stillness that sent the idea that we were 
captives crashing through my mind. It was impossible. 
I looked to the other side, there were several more, armed 
and alert. I knew they were alert because they appeared 
altogether too disinterested in us to be convincing. It is 
the native’s way of doing things Very often when they 
intend to kill a person they will walk past him with their 
gaze fixed on some distant point, then suddenly when the 
victim suspects nothing, they will turn and strike him 
on the back of the head. 

It was in response to my nudge that Rama whispered 
his warning. He passed the word along to the other 
three boys and there we sat—ready but helplessly waiting 
for what appeared inevitable. I did some quick thinking 
and at last concluded that our only possible outlet for 
escape lay through the palm-hut. I took a long chance 
on there being no guards at the rear. The close proximity 
of the jungle and the darkness, coupled with the native’s 
fear of ghosts—especially on a night like this—were sufh- 
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cient reasons for avoiding the place. Then, too, they 
would perhaps not make allowance for our reasoning along 
different lines. What they feared, they probably supposed 
we feared and providing these points held true we had-a 
slender chance. 

Feigning weariness Rama yelled goodnight to the natives 
nearby and without the slightest haste or apparent con- 
cern we walked into the hut. The boys had gone in first 
while I stood facing the warriors, then, for the moment 
that my back was turned as I followed, I held my breath. 
To jump through the door would give the whole show 
away, to grab for my gun would likewise show them that 
we were aware of their intentions. I restrained my move- 
ments, though to this day I often wonder why I didn’t 
yield to the impulse to make a dash for the darkness of the 
protecting undergrowth. 

Once inside we put our heads together and discarded six 
or eight plans before deciding on our line of action. If 
we could only make a hole in the back of the hut, large 
enough for a man to pass through, we could clear the 
short, open space and be in the jungle before anyone 
realized that we were gone. This all depended on the fact 
that this section was unguarded. We would find out 
soon enough. The boys were very excited, however. Rama 
kept a cool head and managed to calm their nerves some- 
what before commencing work. The two who were to 
break the cocoa-nut thatching away, were to be guarded 
by the third, while Rama armed with a heavy spear backed 
me up at the entrance in case the guards attempted to 
rush us. 

Without saying a word we held our places, ready for 
the slightest hostile movement. ‘The perspiration was 
standing out in beads on my body as’I fingered the .38 
caliber revolver and studied every shadow on the ground 
outside the doorway. Beyond in the light of the fires I 
could see the dance in all its savage glory. On the ground 
several score of natives lay unconscious—exhausted from 
the strain. Their spent bodies would jerk convulsively, 
and now and then one would shout, sit ‘trp, then flon back 

/to the ground more dead than alive. “And here, in this 
cannibal fastness, we were sweating and working against 
time for our lives. The whole thing was too fantastic to 
be real, but the seriousness of the situation became startl- 
ingly apparent—there was a loud crack behind me: To 
my taut nerves it sounded like a pistol shot. I listened 
intently—not another sound. For five minutes we sat 
like statues, then the boy behind Rama whispered that 
the others had had to break a small bamboo stay—the hole 
was finished.. Finished! good God!—it seemed as if they 
had just started. Rama stood by the doorway while I 
crawled back to see the opening. It was quite large 
enough’ for a man to pass through without dragging his 
clothes on the sides. Cautiously I looked around, moving 
first my head, then my shoulders into the open. After 
the darkness of the hut I could see quite clearly—there 
was not a native in sight. The clearing, as near as I 
could judge, was eleven feet wide, while directly opposite 
at the base of a large tree there appeared to be a trail. I 
gave Rama and the boys instructions to make for that 
point and wait.. Rama went first, making his way with 
the stealth of a cat. We watched, fearing to breathe, as 
he glided across the avenue and reached the tree safely. 
One by one the boys followed while I brought up the rear. 
As I spanned the short distance, I felt sure my white 
clothes would attract attention but if they did we didn’t 
wait to find out. As soon as I met the others we raced 
down the path, Indian fashion with Rama in the lead. As 
soon as we thought ourselves a safe distance from the 
village we found a fairly open part through the jungle and 
leaving the trail. cut directly for the coast. Once among 
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the thickets we knew we were safe—no native would 
dare venture there, in fact it was only the fear of a worse 
fate that made my boys overcome their terror for the 
“spirits that travel at night.” 

Dawn was breaking, but ahead of us the schooner was 
riding peacefully at anchor—waiting. 





LET'S GO TO MEXICO .. . from page 26 
In Mexico, all roads lead to Mexico City or “La Capital” 
as it is usually called. This year the transient “Yanqui” 
population will be increased by many thousands. Already 
the question of hotel reservations is a serious one, and 
anyone planning a visit should consult some travel organ- 


ization such as Thos. Cook & Son in order to avoid the 


rather unpleasant possibility of being without available 
hotel accommodations in a foreign country. Mexico City 
is the oldest and surely the most glamorous capital of the 
Western Hemisphere. Built on the foundations of the 
ancient Tenochtitlan of the Aztecs, it resembles a modern 
European capital with its out-of-door cafes and wide 
streets lined with trees. In the heart of the city is the 
historic Rock of Chapultepec where Montezuma watched 
the coming of the Spaniard and where the Emperor Max- 
imilian lived as he played his ill-fated part in the gas-lit 
tragedy of the Second Empire. 

From the top of Chapultepec, one may look down upon 
hanging gardens of bougainvillea, azaleas, Jasmin and 
roses with here and there artificial lakes where white 
swans glide noiselessly beneath rustic bridges. Beyond is 
the broad plateau of Central Mexico and. towering against 
the sky, stand the twin volcanoes, Popocatepetl and 
Ixtlaccihuatl. Mont Blanc from Chamonix, Everest from 
Darjeeling, Aetna from Taormina and Fuji from Gotemba 
are comparable in breath-taking beauty but not one exceeds 
the glory of these twin giants of the Mexican plateau as 
seen from the parapet on Chapultepec. 

Close to Mexico City is Xochimilco with its floating 
gardens, a flowery Venice where one may pass deliciously 
idle hours drifting in the piraguas or native gondolas. The 
air. is heavy with perfume and at night when the moon is 
mirrored in the still waters, the Mexican gondolieri sing 
and their voices echo and réecho in the scented dusk. It 
is. not surprising that the tired business man is turning to 
such places in Mexico these days to forget his manifold 
woes begotten by the depression. In another direction only 
a couple of hours away is the romantic city of Puebla with 
its tiled churches and calm atmosphere of a by-gone day. 
Here, as in Cuernavaca, the traveler finds the indefinable 
charm which captivates the imagination of all who visit 
the ancient cities of Mexico. 

To describe adequately the delightful experiences in 
store for anyone going to Mexico is quite impossible. The 
people of the United States who enjoy foreign travel are 
rapidly becoming Mexico-minded, The advantages of 
favorable exchange and the low cost of efficiently organ- 
ized tours have brought trips to Mexico within the means 
of thousands who can afford neither the time nor the 
money to go to Europe or the Orient. The Great Trek is 
under way! 
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TOWN and COUNTRY 


Live above the tree-tops...amid 
truly continental atmosphere... 
at truly continental rates. 
* 

Evening ... the CONTINENTAL 
GRILL, brilliantly redecorated, 
for dinner and supper dancing. 
For luncheon and tea in the 
European manner... 
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For the man whe wants 
perfect-fittin g trousers 


and the utmost in service 


What handsome all-wool 
slacks! CAMPUS RUFFS have 
that “easy-drape”! Their style- 
right design makes them pop- 
ular on university campuses. 


CAMPUS RUFFS 

and CAMPUS FLANNELS . . 
are the choice of the man who, 
willingly, would pay a higher 
price! 

Available in all the new, pop- 
ular shades—gray, tan and those 


heathery, rough-weaves so 
favored this season. 














Also: CAMPUS CORDS, now as always, the favored | 


corduroy trouser among university men. 


A LEADING STORE NEAR YOU IS DISPLAYING 
THEM NOW - - - ASK FOR THEM BY NAME 











ELOESSER-HEYNEMANN CO. + Manufacturers 


1161-1165 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 
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Sacred Heart Academ Ly 


Formerly the Flintridge Biltmore Hotel. Conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic. Accredited to University of California. Primary, Inter- 
mediate and High School. Dramatic Art by Lillian Fitch. Supervised 


Sports. Outdoor Swimming Pool. Moderate Rates. 


=, 


Mailing Address: PasapeNna, CALIF. 


The School may be reached from Glendale via Chevy 
Chase, and from Pasadena via Linda Vista Boulevard. 


FLINTRIDGE 


RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS 


























